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Way is the sad county town, prim, staidest of old market-places, 

Roused from its lethargy thus by these peals, this insistent 
carillon ; 

‘Jeanette et Jeanot’ at the hour, and at intervals banging bob- 
majors ? . 

Why fly gay flags from the tower of the gaol and the keep of the 
castle, 

Bright ’gainst the grey sky behind the battlements dark of the 
donjon ? 

Tis that the Judge is to come—the Red Judge—to hold the 
Assizes ; 

Liberty bringing to some—but to others surcease from life’s 
labour— 

Hard labour—delight of the good—awarding the bad to chastise 
them. 

He comes to attribute revenge—and, haply, with that reforma- 
tion— 

For ordered revenge of the Law holdeth balm for the hurt of the 
wronged one ; 

Yet causeth maleficents pain—yea, dolour impelling to virtue. 

So shall the best remain good, while the worst become, possibly, 
better ; 
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Each rascal receiving his due—the cell, or the cat, or the gallows ; 

Virtuous tasting as joy the pain a transgressor shall suffer ; 

None taking more than his share, yet each a fair portion 
receiving. 


Hark ! the proud prancing of horse, tight-reined to ensure empty 
prancing, 

Rumble of chariot-wheels, and blare of uncertain-blown trumpets. 

Mark, ’tis the progress in state of the strength of the County 
High Sheriff. 

Coated in scarlet he comes; side furnished with sword, head with 
cocked hat. 

Slow to the Station he wends, through flat serpentine streets of 
the Borough, 

Waits for the train from the South—impatiently pacing the 
platform— 

Until porters announce it arrives at Goodness-alone-can-tell-what 
place. 


Swift from the train there descends, half haughty, half humble, 
the Marshal, 

White waving glove indicating the carriage where conscious the 
Judge sits, 

Attentive, ’twould seem, to the text of hastily-seized depositions— 

Homer first furtively hidden, or Tully, or was it Catullus ? 

Hat in hand he advances, High Sheriff, low bowing—Sub-Sheriff 


yet lower ; 

Friendly yet formal salutes interchange now Justiciar and Shire 
Reeve ; 

Not cordial—convention demanding politeness controlled by some 
rigour ; 

Judge representing the Crown—over-lord of the subjected 
County ; 

These in the past feudal days not oftentimes aiding each 
other ; 

One claiming more than were owed, and one doing less than due 
service. 


Chaplain is duly presented ; in turn introduced is the Marshal. 
Javelin-men shoulder their spears, and all move away in pro- 
cession 
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*'Twixt lines of mere curious most, but some who have come with 
& purpose 

Here, with their bail, to observe what manner of man is his 
Lordship. 

Does he look stern—as a bust of Brutus, or painting of Jeffreys ; 

Learned as Eldon in law, or humanist learned like Murray ; 

How may they guess, at a glance, does a man come or only a 
codex ? 


Out to the gay yellow coach with armorial bearings bedizened. 

Stout coachman, proud waving his whip, timid touching the 
tightly-reined horses, 

Ponderous pounding their hoofs start these on their fear-filling 
progress— 

Rhythmical tossing of heads to murderous measure of footfalls. 

Dragged to their haunches, they stop at the Georgian, square, 
Judge’s lodgings— 

Builded of honest hard stone by builders not less, it seems, honest ; 

Builded ere by-laws were framed by Councils urbane or sub- 
urban— 

Formal yet pleasing ; a page of old Johnson—derident, decorous. 


There does his Lordship descend the three swaying steps of the 
carriage, 
Unheeding the two proffered arms of the Sheriff’s officious tall 


footmen. 
First, in procession, to Court—to find there the Clerk of Assizes, 


Clerk of Indictments, and other Associates wearily waiting; 

Socii all of the Judge, since so the Commissions declare them. 

Clerk of Assize reads aloud the Commissions, with frequent 
obeisance. 

To deliver the gaol these command, and likewise to hear and 
determine. 

Precepts the High Sheriff produces, tight tied with bright bunches 
of ribbon ; 

Wonders the while, worthy man, what on earth is the matter 
inside ’em. 

These does he hand to the Judge, and he to the Clerk of Assizes. 

Now men may throng with their plaints to Her Majesty's Justice 
in Eyre. 

87—2 
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Soon has the Sheriff withdrawn; and before him the Mayor of 
the Borough, 

Aldermen filing behind, the sword and the mace borne before 
him— 

Leaving the Judge to himself—to himself and his lonely reflec- 
tions. 

Judge, but not merely a Judge—though learned, not lawyer 
entirely ; 

Orator, maker of laws, had he been—likewise maker of verses— 

Leader he formerly was of the Circuit he comes now as Justice— 

Leader admired and beloved—the friend of his friends and the 
Muses— 

Friend of humanity too—and mourner of one Kosciusko 

With the nation he laboured to free until hope bade farewell at 
his falling. 

Does his Lordship recall, as he turns, looking down on the Square 
from his window, 

That distant—aye, too remote—day when diffident, greatly mis- 
trusting, 

First he arrived in that town, his new wig and gown in the blue 
bag 

He himself carried with pride, as marking him one of the Counsel 

Learned-in-law, yet unlearn’d in the way of the world for the 
most part ? 

Sees he, if darkly, again, as he gazes across at the Court-House, 

While they troop forth in their robes, those friends that he found 
on the Circuit ? 

Juniors too learned in law, and Leaders who never could learn it; 

Junior unskilful of speech, and Leader skilled only in speaking ; 

Each of them playing his part—the complement each of the other. 

None but some quality lacks another may live by possessing : 

So is the balance preserved—so all work together for order— 

Rounding in circle complete—the globe teres atque rotundus. 

Does his Lordship recall his first brief—unforgettable seemed it 
some short time— 

First of the many forgot of his causes, the gained like the lost 
ones, 

Rungs in the ladder, at most, by which he has climbed, but to 
some men 

Steps like the stairway of Blois—this mounting while that one 
descends it. 
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Advocates all of them were—companions he found on the Circuit— 

Fighting each, half for himself, half for client who last had 
retained him ; 

Pure altruist no one indeed; mere egoist none of ’em neither. 

Hardly distinguishing which for the moment, or Counsel, or 
Suitor, 

Plaintiff, Defendant, Accused, or merely for one of ’em Counsel ; 

Swordsmen of skill to the crowd; to each other but comrades of 
Circuit. 

Barristers—robe thrown aside—friendly Phintias, intimate Damon. 


Where be they now, those brave boys, erstwhile the delight of 
the Bar Mess— 

Singers of songs, and players of cricket, and riders of races ; 

Rowers in flimsiest craft, and riders in point-to-point races ? 

Gone—for the most part aloft, as we trust ; but, alas, some gone 
under. 

Wearied with waiting in vain for the briefs nepotistic Attorneys 

Gave to incompetent youths, or the cousins of railway directors. 

Wearied have drifted away—courageous, or may be despondent, 

Where some new Colony called for a horse-tamer, farmer, Chief 
Justice ; 

Else, have they gold-digging gone, ’neath the vertical sun of the 
tropics, 

Dreaming of Lalage yet—how, haply, a nugget may win her ? 

Some to the Senate aspired, attained it ; are there unremembered ; 

Merged in the masses compelled by the Whips in this lobby or 
that one ; 

Helping to govern the world by making believe it is governed ; 

Losing their labour indeed, yet loving to labour and lose it. 


Slumber, my Lord, as they troop through the ivory gate and go 
past you, 

Dim, while you doze in your chair drawn near to the fire by your 
Marshal, 

Opposite sitting half-hid, in his silvery, sad cigarette smoke. 

Dreaming, perchance, too, is he, though the past with no vision 
may vex him— 

Nothing he knows to regret, unless that he have not the future— 

Careless of all that is gone ; of the present day, likewise, regardless. 
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None holds the thing that he has for the best ; be he Judge, be he 
Marshal. 

Only to Horace, perhaps, or to Omar Khayyam, were it given 

To eat of each fruit early ripe, nor mourn them decadent in 


season. 


Morning has come; with the sun, in competitive splendour, the 
Sheriff— 

Magnates municipal march, embarrassed in mazarine raiment, 

All in the chill Norman church have knelt, and have made full 
confession ; 

As is the habit of such as feel they have done little evil ; 

Saints smiling solemnly down from capital, corbel, and window. 

Sermon the Chaplain has preached, improving the passing 
occasion 

With parallel pointedly drawn, allusive of grander Assizes. 


Wide stand the doors of the Court—jurymen, witness, and suitor, 

Dispute with the idler a place where pickpocket jostles policeman. 

Enters the Judge to the blast of trumpets that blare at his 
coming ; 

Grave in his full-bottomed wig, majestic in scarlet and ermine. 

Knights and Esquires all have sworn, each taking his oath from 
the Marshal— 

That they will duly present all contemners of law in the County 

Who shall be known unto them; and that without hatred or 
malice ; 

Nor will they leave unpresented none others from fear or affection. 

Gravely they list to the charge that his Lordship more solemn 
pronounces ; 

Truisms ofttimes retold, relating to sin and its wages ; 

High wages, too, it would seem, and punctual paid to the toiler— 

Even the wages of death for such as have richly deserved it. 

Sayings that Solomon’s self might have uttered, or praised had he 
heard them, 

Adorning a stately discourse designed to instruct the Grand Jury 

How they should deal with the bills of indictment their pleasure 
awaiting. 

Showed he the wisdom of doing the good, and avoiding the evil ; 

Prison, privation, the cat, and—ultimate reason—the gallows. 

Pointed to statutes, late passed in order to Providence aiding, 
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Lest punishment condign fall not upon such as shall merit it 
mostly ; 

Quoted an apt apothegm—as he said, from some Paduan doctor— 

How Justice is likest Divine whene’er it be seasoned with mercy. 

This we all needed, he said, be our place on the Bench or the 
Scaffold— 

Claimed that Society’s self is condemned for some crime that we 
punish, 

Not taking thought of the laws, the natural laws, that impel 
some 

To violate those that men make with assurance, but less under- 
standing. 

Ah, were our students of men not less learn’d than our students 
of monkeys, 

Class were brought nearer to class, yet all from the beast were 
remoter ; 

Man more regardful of men, the best not so far from the worst 
ones :— 

Justice ;—were all to be judged .. . 


Failed, fainted, and fell, and lay silent— 
Evermore silent they saw that covered his face from the gazer. 


Gone to its God was the soul—and borne back a corpse to the 
Lodgings— 

Naked the one as it came, robed the rest in its scarlet and 
ermine. 


Cc. J. D. 





SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE: 
Memoirs of his adventures at home and abroad, and particularly in the Island 
of Corsica; beginning with the year 1756; written by his son Prosper 
Paleologus, otherwise Constantine ; and edited by Q. 


CHAPTER IX. 
I ENLIST AN ARMY, 
‘If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a soused gurnet,’—-Sir John Falstaff. 


My father turned to me as they descended the stair. ‘ This is all 
very well, lad,’ said he, ‘ but we have yet to find our army. After 
the murder of Julius Cesar, now——’ 

‘I did enact Julius Cesar once,’ quoted Mr. Fett in parenthesis, 
‘I was killed i’ the capitol ; Brutus killed me.’ 

My father frowned. ‘ After the murder of Julius Cesar, when 
the mob for two days had Rome at their mercy, I have read some- 
where that two men appeared out of nowhere, and put themselves 
at the head of the rioters. None knew them; but so boldly they 
comported themselves, heading the charges, marshalling the ranks, 
here throwing up barricades, there plucking down doors and gates, 
breaking open the prisons and setting fire to private houses, that 
presently the whisper spread they were Castor and Pollux; till, at 
length, falling into the hands of the ediles, these dioscuri were 
found to be two poor lunatics escaped from a house of detention. 
If we could discover another such pair among the mob, now!’ 

‘We are wasting time here for certain,’ said I. ‘And where, 
by the way, is Billy Priske ? ’ 

‘If you waste your time upstairs here, gentlemen,’ said Miss 
Whiteaway, ‘belike you may do better in the parlour, where I 
had prepared for some friends of mine with two-three chickens and 
a ham.’ 

* Ah, to be sure,’ said I ; ‘ the packet-men.’ 

‘Never you worry, young sir,’ she answered tartly, ‘so long as 
they don’t mind eating after their betters. And as for your man 
Priske, I saw him twenty minutes ago escape towards Church 
Street with the Methodists.’ 

' Copyright, 1905, by A. T. Quiller-Couch, in the United States of America. 
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‘Hang it!’ put in Nat Fiennes, ‘if I hadn’t clean forgotten the 
Methodists ! ’ 

‘We left them scurvily,’ said I; ‘every Jack and Jill of 
them but our friend here.’ I nodded toward the little man 
in black. ‘And he not only saved himself, but was half the 
battle.’ 

The little man seemed to come out of himself with a start, and 
gazed from one to another of us perplexedly. 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen.’ He drew himself up with dignity. 
‘Do my ears deceive me, or are you mistaking me for a Methodist ? ’ 

‘Indeed, and are you not, sir?’ asked my father. 

‘Why, good God, gentlemen !—if you'll excuse me—but I’m 
the parish clerk of Axminster ! ’ 

My father recovered himself with a bow. ‘In Devon?’ he 
asked gravely, after a pause in which our silence paid tribute to 
the announcement. 

‘In Devon, sir ; a county remarkable for its attachment to the 
principles of the Church of England. And that I should have lived 
to be mistaken for a Methodist ! ’ 

‘But, surely, John Wesley himself is a Clerk in Holy Orders ? 
and, I have heard, a great stickler for the Church’s authority.’ 

‘He may say so, sir,’ answered the little man darkly. ‘He 
may say so. But, if he means it, why does he go about encouraging 
such a low class of people? A man, sir, is known by the company 
he keeps.’ 

‘Is that in the Bible?’ my father inquired. ‘I seem to re- 
member, on the contrary, that in the matter of consorting with 
publicans and sinners——’ 

‘It won’t work, sir. It has been tried in Axminster before 
now, and you may take my word for it that it won’t work. You 
mustn’t suppose, gentlemen,’ he went on, including us all in the 
argument, ‘ you mustn’t take me for one of those parrot-Christians 
who just echo what they hear in the pulpits on Sundays. I think 
about these things; and I find that your extreme doctrines may 
do all very well for the East and for hot countries where you can 
go about half-naked and nobody takes any notice ; but the Church 
of England, as its name implies, is the only Church for England. 
A truly Christian Church, gentlemen, because it selects its doctrines 
from the Gospels ; and English, sir, to the core, because it selects 
’em with a special view to the needs of our beloved country. And 
what (if I may so put it) is the basis of that selection? The same, 
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sirs, which we all admit to be the basis of England’s welfare and the 
foundation of her society ; in other words, the land. The land, 
gentlemen, is solid ; and our reformed religion (say what you will, 
I am not denying that it has, and will ever have, its detractors) is 
the religion for solid Englishmen.’ 

My father put out a hand and arrested Mr. Fett, who had been 
regarding the speaker with joyful admiration, and at this point 
made a movement to embrace him. 

‘I must have his name!’ murmured Mr. Fett. ‘He shall at 
least tell us his name !’ 

‘Badcock, sir; Ebenezer Badcock,’ answered the little man, 
producing a black-edged visiting-card. 

‘But,’ urged my father, ‘you must forgive us, Mr. Badcock, 
if we find it hard to reconcile your conduct this morning with these 
sentiments, on which, for the moment, I offer no comment except 
that they are admirably expressed. What song the Sirens sang, 
Mr. Badcock, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
among women, are questions (as Sir Thomas Browne observes) 
not beyond conjecture, albeit the Emperor Tiberius posed his 
grammarians with em. But when a man openly champions street- 
preaching, and goes on to lay about him with a mace——’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Mr. Badcock with sudden eagerness. ‘ And 
what—by the way, sir—did you think of that performance ? ’” 

‘Why, to be sure, you behaved valiantly.’ 

The little man blushed with pleasure. ‘ You really think so ? 
It struck you in that light, did it? Well, now I am glad—yes, sir, 
and proud—to hear that opinion ; because, to tell you the truth, 
I thought it pretty fair myself. The fact is, gentlemen, I wasn’t 
altogether sure what my behaviour would be at the critical moment. 
You may deem it strange that a man should arrive at my time of 
life without being sure whether he’s a coward or a brave man; 
but Axminster—if you knew the place—affords few opportunities 
for that sort of thing.’ 

‘ Allow us to reassure you, then,’ said my father. ‘But there 
remains the question, why you did it?’ . 

Mr. Badcock rubbed his hands. ‘Appearances were against 
me, I'll allow,’ he answered with a bashful chuckle ; ‘ but you may 
set it down to tchivalry. We all have our weaknesses, I hope, sir ; 
and tchivalry is mine.’ 

‘Chivalry ?’ echoed my father. 
‘You spell it with an ““s”?% Excuse me; whatever schooling 
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I have picked up has been at odd times ; but I am always open to 
correction, I thank the Lord.’ 

‘But why call it a weakness, Mr. Badcock ? ’ 

‘Call it a hobby; call it what you like. JZ look upon it as a 
debt, sir, due to the memory of my late wife. An admirable 
woman, sir, and by name Artemisia; which, I have sometimes 
thought, may partially account for it. Allow me, gentlemen.’ 
He drew a small shagreen case from his breast-pocket, opened it, 
and displayed a miniature. 

‘Her portrait 2’ 

‘In a sense. As a matter of fact, I will not conceal from you, 
gentlemen, that it came to me in the form of a pledge—that being 
my late profession—and I have never been able to trace the original. 
But, as I said when first I showed it to the late Mrs. B., “ My dear, 
you might have sat for it.” A well-developed woman, gentlemen, 
though in the end she went out like the snuff of a candle, that being 
the way sometimes with people who have never known an hour’s 
sickness. “Am [I really like that, Ebenezer?” she asked. “In 
your prime, my dear,” said I—she having married me late in life 
owing to her romantic nature—“in your prime, my dear, I'll defy 
any one to tell you and this party from two peas.” “TI wish I 
knew who she was,” said my wife. “ Hadn’t you best leave well 
alone 2?” said I; “ for I declare till this moment I hadn’t dreamed 
that another such woman as yourself existed in the world, and it 
gives me a kind of bigamous feeling which I can’t say I find alto- 
gether unpleasant.” “Then I'll keep the thing,” says she very 
positively, “ until the owner turns up and redeems it ;”” which he 
never did, being, as I discovered, a strolling portrait painter very 
much down on his luck. So there the mystery remained. But 
(as I was telling you), though a first-rate manager, my poor dear 
wife had a number of romantic notions ; and often she has said to 
me after I’d shut up shop, “ If wishes grew on brambles, Ebenezer, 
it’s not a pawnbroker’s wife I’d be at this moment.” “ Well, 
my dear,” I’d say to soothe her, “ there 7s a little bit of that about 
the profession, now you come to mention it.” “And there was a 
time,” she’d go on, “when I dreamed of marryin’ a red-cross 
knight!” “Ihave my higher moments, Artemisia,” I’d say half 
in joke ; “Why not try shutting your eyes?” But afterwards, 
when that splendid woman was gone for ever, and my daughter 
Heeb (which is a classical name given her by her mother) com- 
fortably married to a wholesale glover, and me left at home a solitary 
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grandfather—which, proud as you may be of it, is a slight occupa- 
tion—I began to think things over and find there was more in my 
poor wife’s notions than I’d ever allowed. And the upshot was 
that seeing this advertisement by chance in a copy of the Sherborne 
Messenger, I determined to shut up shop and let Axminster think 
I was gone on a holiday, while I gave it a trial ; for, you see, I was 
not altogether sure of myself.’ 

‘Excuse me, Badcock,’ interrupted Mr. Fett, advancing towards 
him with outstretched arms ; ‘ but have you perused the books of 
chivalry, or is this the pure light of nature ?’ 

‘ Books, sir ?’ answered Mr. Badcock seriously. ‘I never knew 
there were any books about it. I never heard of tchivalry except 
from my late wife; and you'll excuse the force of habit, but she 
pronounced it the same as in chibbles.’ 

‘ You never read of the meeting of Amadis and Sir Galaor ?’ 

Mr. Badcock shook his head. 

‘Nor of Percival and Galahad, nor of Sir Balin and Sir Balan ? 
No? Then embrace me!’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘Embrace me!’ 

‘Sit down, the pair of you,’ my father commanded. ‘I havea 
proposal to make, which, if I mistake not, will interest you both. 
Mr. Badcock, I have heard your aspirations, and can fulfil them in 
a degree that will surprise you. I like you, Mr. Badcock.’ 

‘ The feeling, sir, is mutchual.’ Mr. Badcock bowed with much 
amiability. 

‘Is time an object with you ?’ 

‘None whatever, sir. I am on a holiday.’ 

‘Will you be my guest to-night ? ’ 

‘With the more pleasure, sir, after my experience of the inns 
in these parts. Though I may have presented her to you in a some- 
what romantic light, my Artemisia did know how to make a bed; 
and twenty-two years of her ministrations, not to mention her 
companionship, have coddled me in this particular.’ 

‘And you, sir’—my father turned to Mr. Fett—‘ will you 
accompany us ?’” 

‘With what ulterior object ?’ demanded Mr. Fett. ‘ You will 
excuse my speaking as a business man, and overlook the damned 
bad manners of the question for the sake of its appropriateness.’ 

My father smiled. ‘ Why, sir, I was proposing to invite you to 
@ sea voyage with me.’ 
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‘There was a time, before commerce claimed me, when the 
mere hint of a nautical expedition had evoked an emotion which, 
if it survive at all, lingers but as in a sea-shell the whisper of the 
parent ocean.” 4 

‘As a supercargo, at four shillings per diem,’ suggested my 
father. 

‘Say no more, sir; I agree.’ 

‘As for Mr. Fiennes—nay, lad, I remember you well.’ My 
father turned to him with that sweet courtesy which few ever 
resisted. ‘ And blush not, lad, if I guess that to you we all owe this 
meeting ; ’twere a bravery well beseeming your blood. As for 
Mr. Fiennes, he will accompany us in heart if he cannot in presence— 
being, as I understand, destined for the law ?’ 

‘Why, sir, as for that,’ stammered Nat, ‘I have had the devil’s 
own dispute with my father.’ 

‘You treated him with all respect, I hope ?’ 

‘ With all the respect in the world, sir. But it scarcely matters, 
since he has cast me off, and without a penny.’ 

‘Why, then, you can come too!’ cried my father, gripping 
him by the hand. ‘Bravo, Prosper! that makes five; and with 
Billy Priske, when we can find him, six ; and that leaves but one 
to find before dinner-time.’ He pulled out his watch. ‘Lord!’ 
he cried, ‘ and ’tis high time to feel hungry, too. If this lady now 
will repeat her hospitable offer-——’ 

I thought at the moment, and I thought once or twice during 
the meal downstairs, that my father was taxing this poor woman’s 
hospitality. I doubted that he, himself so carelessly hospitable, 
might forget to offer her payment; and lingered after the others 
had trooped into the passage, with purpose to remind him 
privately. 

‘Come,’ said he, and made a motion to leave, still without 
offering to pay. On the threshold I had almost turned to whisper 
to him when the woman came after and touched his arm. 

‘Nay, Sir John,’ said she eagerly in a low hoarse voice, ‘let 
the lad hear me thank you. He is old enough to understand and 
clean enough to profit. Shut the door, child. You know me, Sir 
John ?’ 

My father bent his head. ‘I never forget a face,’ said he 
quietly. 

‘Take notice of that, boy. Your father remembers me, whom 
to my knowledge he never saw but once, and then as a magistrate, 
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when he sat to judge me. Never mind the offence, lad. I ama 
sinful woman, and the punishment was——’ 

‘Nay, nay!’ putin my father gently. 

‘The punishment was,’ she continued, hardening her voice, 
‘to strip me to the waist and whip me in public. The law allowed 
this, and this they would have done to me. But your father, 
being chairman of the bench—for the offence lay outside the 
borough—would have none of it, and argued and forced three 
other magistrates to give way. Little good he did, you may say, 
seeing that my name is such in Falmouth that, only by entering 
my door, the Mayor just now did what all his cleverness could never 
have done—stopped a riot by a silly brutal langh—the chief magis- 
trate taking shelter with Moll Whiteaway! You can’t get below 
that for fun, as the folk will take it ; and yet 1 say your father did 
good, for he saved me from the worst. And to-day of his goodness 
he has not remembered my sins, but treated me as though they 
were not; and to-day, as only a good man can, he goes from my 
house, no man thinking to laugh except at his simplicity, even 
though it were known that I kissed his hand. God bless you, Sir 
John, and teach your son to be merciful to women !’ 

My father was ever so shy of his own kind actions that, when 
detected by chance or painfully tracked out in one, he kept always 
a quotation ready to justify what pure impulse had prompted. So 
now, as we hurried across the deserted Market Strand to catch up 
with the other three, he must needs brazen things out with the 
authority of Bishop Taylor. 

‘ It was a maxim of that excellent divine,’ said he, ‘ that Christian 
censure should never be used to make a sinner desperate ; for then 
he either sinks under the burden or grows impudent and tramples 
upon it. A charitable modest remedy (says he) preserves that 
which is virtue’s girdle—fear and blushing. Honour, dear lad, is 
the peculiar counsellor of well-bred natures, and these are few; 
but almost in all men you will find a certain modesty toward sin, 
and were I a king my judges should be warned that their duty is 
to chasten; whereas by punishing immoderately they can. but 
effect the exact opposite.’ 

We found our trio waiting for us on the far side of the square ; 
and, having fetched our horses and left an order at the inn for Billy 
Priske on his return to mount and follow us, wended our way out 
of the town. The streets on this side were deserted and mournful, 
the shopkeepers having fastened their shutters for fear of the mob, 
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of whose present doings no sound reached us but a faint murmuring 
hubbub borne on the afternoon air from the north-east—that is, 
from the direction of the Green Bank and the Penryn Road. 

My father led the way at a foot’s pace, and seemed to ride 
pondering, for his chin was sunk on his chest, and he had pulled 
his hat-brim well over his eyes (but this may have been against 
the July sun). After him tramped Mr. Fett in eager converse 
with the little pawnbroker, now questioning him shrilly, now 
halting to regard him with mute ecstasy, in a trance of holy joy, 
as a man who has dug up a sudden treasure and for the moment 
can only gaze at it and hug himself. Nat and I brought up the 
rear, he striding at my stirrup and pouring forth the tale of his 
adventures since we parted. A dozen times he rehearsed the scene 
of the parental quarrel, and interrupted each rehearsal with a 
dozen anxious questions. ‘ Ought he to have given this answer ?— 
to have uttered that defiance ? Did I think he had shown self- 
control? Had he treated the old gentleman with becoming 
respect ? Would I put myself in his place? Suppose it had been 
my own father, now——’ 

‘But yours, Jad, is a father in a thousand,’ he broke off bitterly. 
‘IT had never a notion that father and son could be friends, as are 
you and he. He is splendid—splendid !’ 

I glanced at him quickly and turned my face aside, suspecting 
that he took my father for a madman, and was kindly concealing 
the discovery. Nevertheless I hardened my voice to answer, 
“You will say so when you know him better. And my Uncle 
Gervase runs him a good second.’ 

‘Faith, then, I wish you’d persuade your uncle to adopt me. 
I'm not envious, Prosper, in a general way, but your luck gives 
me a deuced orphanly feeling. Have I been over-hasty? That 
is the question ; whether ’twas nobler in the mind to suffer the 
slings and arrows of accusing conscience or to up and have it out 
with the old man.’ 

‘Pardon me, gentlemen’—Mr. Fett wheeled about suddenly 
on the road ahead of us—‘ but it was by accident that I overheard 
you, and by a singular coincidence at that moment I happened 
to be discussing the same subject with Mr. Badcock here.’ 

“What subject ?’ 

“Missiles, sir. It appears that, when his blood is up, Mr. 
Badcock finds himself absolutely careless of missiles. He declares 
that, with a sense of smell as acute as most men’s, he was unaware 
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to-day of having been struck with a rotten egg until I, at ten paces’ 
distance, drew his attention to it. Now that is a degree of courage 
—insensibility—call it what you will—to which I make no pretence. 
The cut and thrust, gentlemen, the couched lance, even (within 
limits) the battering ram, would have (I feel confident) comparatively 
few terrors for me. But missiles I abominate. Drawing, as I am 
bound to do, my anticipations of the tented field from experience 
gathered—I say it literally, gathered—before the footlights, I 
confess to some sympathy with the gentleman who assured Harry 
Percy that but for these vile guns he would himself have been 
a soldier. You will not misunderstand me. I believe on my faith 
that as a military man I was born out of my time. The scythed 
chariots of Boadicea, for instance, must have been damned incon- 
venient ; yet I canconceive myself jumping ’em. But a stone, as 
I learnt in my boyhood—a stone, sirs, and a fortiori a bullet-——’ 

‘Hist!’ broke in my father, at the same moment reining up. 
‘Prosper, what do you make of that noise, up yonder ?’ 

I listened. ‘It sounds to me, sir, like a heavy cart-—-—’ 

‘Ora waggon. To my hearing there are two horses.’ 

*‘ And runaway ones, by the shouting.’ 

We had reached a point of the road (not far from home) where 
a steep lane cut across it: a track seldom used but scored with old 
ruts, sunk between hedges full sixteen feet high, leading down from 
a back gate of Constantine and a deserted lodge to a quay by the 
waterside. Not once in three months, within my remembrance, did 
cart or waggon pass along this lane, which indeed grew a fine crop 
of grass and docks between the ruts. 

‘Nay,’ said my father after a few seconds, ‘I gave you a false 
alarm, gentlemen. The shouting, whatever it means, is over. 
Your pardon, Mr. Fett, that I interrupted you.’ 

‘Nay, sir,’ said Mr. Fett, stepping past him to reconnoitre the 
lane, ‘ I was but remarking what a number of the wise have observed 
before me, that a stone which has left the hand is in the hands of 
the dev——’ 

He ducked his head with a cry as a stone whizzed past and 
within a foot of it. On the instant the loud rattle and thunder of 
cartwheels broke forth again, and now but a short distance up the 
lane; also a voice almost as loudly vociferating; and, almost 
before Mr. Fett could run back to us, a whole volley of stones flew 
hurtling across the road. 


.. ‘Hi, there! Halt!’ My father struck spur and rode forward, 
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in time to catch at and check the leader of two horses slithering 
down hill tandem-fashion before the weight of aheavy cart. ‘Con- 
found you, sir! What the devil d’you mean by flinging stones 
in this manner across the middle of the King’s highway ?’ 

The man—he was one of the seamen of the Gauwntlet—stood 
up in the cart upon a load of stones and grinned. In one hand he 
gripped the reins, in.the other a fistful of flints. 

‘Your honour’s pardon,’ said he, lifting his forearm and drawing 
the back of it across his dripping brow, ‘ but the grey mare for’rad 
won’t pull, and the whip here won’t reach her. I couldn’t think 
upon no better way.’ 

‘You mean to tell me you have been pelting that poor brute 
all down the lane ?’ 

‘I couldn’t think upon no better way,’ the seaman repeated 
wistfully, almost plaintively. ‘She’s what you might call sensitive 
to stones.’ 

‘Intelligent beast !’ commented Mr. Fett. 

‘And I bought that mare only six months ago!’ In truth 
my father had found the poor creature wandering the roads and 
starving, cast off by her owner as past work, and had purchased 
her out of mere humanity for thirty shillings. 

‘ But what business have you to be driving my cart and horses ? ’ 
he demanded. ‘And what’s the meaning of these stones you're 
carting ?” 

‘Ballast, your honour.’ 

* Ballast 2’ 

‘I don’t know how much of it ll ever arrive at this rate,’ con- 
fessed the seaman, dropping the handful of flints and scratching 
his head. ‘’Tis buying speed at a terrible cost of jettison. But 
Cap’n Pomery’s last order to me was to make haste about it if we’re 
to catch to-morrow’s tide.’ 

‘Captain Pomery sent you for these stones ?’ 

“Why, Lord love your honour, a vessel can’t discharge two 
dozen Papist monks and cattle and implements to correspond 
without wantin’ something in their place. Nice flat stones, too, 
the larger-sized be, and not liable to shift in a sea-way.’ 

But here another strange noise drew our eyes up the lane, as an 
old man in a smock frock—a pensioner of the estate, and by name 
John Worthyvale—came hobbling round the corner and down the 
hill towards us, using his long-handled road hammer for a staff 
and uttering shrill tremulous cries of rage. 
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‘Vengeance, Sir John! Vengeance for my Til heap o’ 
stones !’ 

‘Why, Worthyvale, what’s the matter?’ asked my father 
soothingly. 

‘My Vil heap o’ stones, Sir John; my poor lil heap o’ stones ! 
What’s to become o’ me, master? Where will your kindness find 
a bellyful for me, if these murderin’ seamen take away my !’il heap 
o’ stones ?’ 

My father laid a hand on the old man’s shoulder. 

‘Captain Pomery wants them for ballast, Worthyvale. You 
understand ? It appears he can find none so suitable.’ 

“No, I don’t understand!’ exclaimed the old fellow fiercely. 
‘This has been a black week for me, Sir John. First of all my 
darter’s youngest darter comes and tells me she’ve picked up with 
aman. Seems ’twas only last year she was runnin’ about in short 
frocks ; but dang it! the time must ha’ slipped away somehow 
whilst I’ve a-sat hammerin’ stones, an’ now there’ll be no person 
left to mind me. Next news, I hear from Master Gervase that 
you be goin’ foreign, Sir John, with Master Prosper here. The 
world gets that empty, I wish I were dead, Ido. An’ now they’ve 
a-took my li’l heap o’ stones!’ 

‘ And this old man’s sires,’ said my father to me, but so that he 
did not hear, ‘ held land in Domesday Book—twelve virgates of land 
with close on forty carucates of arable, villeins and borderers and 
bondservants, six acres of wood, a hundred and twenty of pasture ; 
and he makes his last stand on this heap of stones. Ballast ?’ 
He turned to the seaman. ‘Did I not tell Captain Pomery to 
ballast with wine ?’ 

‘We were carrying it all the forenoon,’ the seaman answered. 
‘There was two hogsheads of claret.’ 

‘And the hogshead of Madeira, with what remained of the 
brown sherry ? Likewise in bottles twelve dozen of the Hermitage 
and as much again of the Pope’s wine, of Avignon ?’ 

‘It all went in, sir. Master Gervase checked it on board by the 
list.’ 

‘For the rest we are reduced to stones? Then, Prosper, there 
remains no other course open to us.’ 

‘Than what, sir?’ I asked. 

‘We must enlist this old man; and that fulfils our number.’ 

‘Qld John Worthyvale ?’ I laughed, incredulous. 

‘Why not? He can sit in the hold and crack stones until I 
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devise his part in the campaign. Saynomore. I have an inkling 
he will prove not the least useful man of our company.’ 

‘ As to that, sir,’ I answered with a shrug of the shoulders and 
a glance at Mr. Fett and Mr. Badcock, ‘ I don’t feel able to contradict 

ou.’ 
iar Then here we are assembled,’ said my father cheerfully, with 
the air of one closing a discussion ; ‘ the more by token that here 
comes Billy Priske. Why, man,’ he asked as Billy rode up—but 
so dejectedly that his horse seemed to droop its ears in sympathy 
—‘what ails you? Not wounded, are you ?’ 

‘ Worse,’ answered Billy, and groaned. 

‘ We were told you got quit of the crowd.’ 

‘So I did,’ said Billy. ‘Damn it!’ 

‘They followed you ?’ I asked. 

‘No, they didn’t, and I wish they had.’ 

‘Then what on earth has happened ?’ 

‘What has happened?’ Having no hair of his own to speak 
of, Billy reached forward and ran his fingers through his horse’s 
mane. ‘I’ve engaged to get married. That’s what has happened.’ 

‘Good Lord !’ 

‘To a female Methody, in a Quaker bonnet. 1 had no idea 
of any such thing when I followed her. She was sittin’ on the 
first milestone out of Falmouth and jabbin’ her heel into the dust, 
like a person in a pet. First of all, when I spoke to her, she wouldn’t 
tell what had annoyed her; but later on it turned out she had 
come expectin’ to be made a martyr of, and everything was lookin’ 
keenly that way until Sir John came and interfered, as she 
put it.’ 

‘ And she said,’ suggested Mr. Fett, ‘ that she didn’t mind what 
man could do unto her ?’ 

‘The very words she used, sir!’ said Billy, his brow clear- 
ing as a prisoner’s will when counsel supplies him with a 
defence. 

‘And, when you took her at her word, like a Christian woman 
she turned the other cheek ? ” 

“She did, sir, and no harm meant; but just doing it gay, as a 
man will.’ 

‘But when you explained this, she wouldn’t take no for an 
answer ?” 

‘She would not, sir. She seemed not to understand. Then I 
looked at her bonnet and, a thought striking me, I tried “ nay” 
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instead. But that didn’t work no better than the other. If 
you could hide me for to-night, Sir John——’ 

‘You had best sleep aboard the Gauntlet to-night,’ said my 
father. ‘If the woman calls I will have a talk with her. What 
is her name, by the way ?’ 

* Martha.’ 

‘But I mean her full name.’ 

‘I didn’t get so far as to inquire, Sir John. But the point is, 
she knows mine,’ 


CHAPTER X. 
OF THE DISCOURSE HELD ON BOARD THE Gaunilet. 


The Pilot assured us that, considering the Gentleness of the Winds and their 
pleasant Contentions, as also the Clearness of the Atmosphere and the Calm of 
the Current, we stood neither in Hope of much Good nor in Fear of much Harm... 
and advised us to let the Ship drive, nor busy ourselves with anything but making 
good Cheer.—The Fi/th Book of the Good Pantagruel. 


It appeared that, unknown to me, my father had already made 
his arrangements with Captain Pomery, and we were to sail with 


the morning’s tide. During supper—which Billy Priske had 
no sooner laid than he withdrew to collect his kit and carry it down 
to the ship, taking old Worthyvale for company—our good Vicar 
arrived, as well to bid us good-bye as in some curiosity to learn 
what recruits we had picked up in Falmouth. I think the sight 
of them impressed him: but at the tale of our day’s adventures, 
and especially when he heard of our championing the Methodists, 
his hands went up in horror. 

‘The Methodists!’ (For two years past the Vicar had occupied 
a part of his leisure in writing a pamphlet against them : and by 
‘leisure’ I mean all such days as were either too inclement for 
fishing, or thunderous so that the trout would not rise.) 

‘My dear friend, while you have been sharpening the sword 
of Saint Athanasius against ’em, the rabble has been beforehand 
with you and given ’em bloody noses. The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of heresy—if you call the Wesleyans heretics—as well 
as of the Church.’ 

The Vicar sighed. ‘I have been slack of pace and feeble of will. 
Yes, yes, I deserve the reproach.’ 

My father laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘Tut, tut! Cannot 
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you see that I was not reproaching, but rather daring to commend 
you for an exemplar? There is a slackness which comes of weak 
will ; but there is another and a very noble slackness which proceeds 
from the two strongest things on earth, confidence and charity ; 
charity, which naturally inclines to be long-suffering, and con- 
fidence which, having assurance in its cause, dares to trust that 
natural inclination. Dissent in the first generation is usually 
admirable and almost always respectable: men don’t leave the 
Church for fun, but because they have thought and discovered 
(as they believe) something amiss in her—something which in 
nine cases out of ten she would be the better for considering. 
But dissent in the second and third generation usually rests on 
bad temper, which is not admirable at all, though often excusable 
because the Church’s persecution has produced it. Believe me, 
my dear Vicar, that if all the bishops followed your example and 
slept on their wrath against heresy, they would wake up and find 
nine-tenths of the heretics back in the fold. Indeed I wish your 
good lady would let you pack your nightcap and come with us. 
You could hire a curate over from Falmouth.’ 

‘Could I write my pamphlet at sea ?’ 

‘No: but, better still, by the time you returned the necessity 
for it would be over.’ 

The Vicar smiled. ‘ You counsel lethargy ?—you, who in 
an hour or two start for Corsica, and with no more to-do than 
if bound on a picnic !’ 

‘Ay, but for love,’ answered my father. ‘In love no man 
can be too prompt.’ 

*I believe you, sir,’ hiccuped Mr. Fett, who had been drinking 
more than was good for him. ‘And so, begad, does your man 
Priske. Did any one mark, just now, how like a shooting star he 
glided in the night from Venus’ eye? Love, sir?’ he turned to me. 
‘The tender passion? Is that our little game? Is that the face 
that launched a thousand ships and burnt the topless towers of 
Tlum? O Troy! O Helen! You'll permit me to add, with a 
glance at our friend Priske’s predicament, O Dido! At five 
shillings per diem I realise the twin ambitions of a life-time and 
combine the supercargo with the buck. Well, well, cherchez la 
femme.’ 

‘You pronounce it “share-shay”?’ inquired Mr. Badcock. 
‘Now I have seen it spelt the same as in “ church.” ’ 

‘The same as in ch—— ?’ Mr. Fett fixed him with a glassy 
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but reproachful eye. ‘Badcock, you are premature, premature 
and indelicate.’ 

Here my father interposed and, heading the talk back to the 
Methodists, soon had the Vicar and the little pawnbroker in full 
cry—parson and clerk antiphonal, ‘ matched in mouth like bells ’"— 
on church discipline ; which gave him opportunity, while Nat and I 
at our end of the table exchanged the dear converse and dearer 
silences of friendship, to confer with my Uncle Gervase and run 
over a score of parting instructions on the management of the 
estate, the ordering of the household, and, in particular, the enter- 
tainment of our Trappist guests. Perceiving with the corner 
of his eye that we two were restless to leave the table, he pushed 
the bottle towards us. 

‘My lads,’ said he, ‘when the drinking tires let the talk no 
longer detain you.’ 

We thanked him, and with a glance at Mr. Fett—who had 
fallen asleep with his head on his arms—stepped out upon the 
moonlit terrace. I waited for Nat to speak and give me a chance 
to have it out with him, if he doubted (as he must, methought) my 
father’s sanity. But he gazed over the park at our feet, the rolling 
shadows of the woodland, the far estuary where one moonray 
trembled, and stretching out both hands drew the spiced night-air 
into his lungs with a sob. ‘O Prosper!’ 

‘You are wondering where to find your room ?” said I, as he 
turned and glanced up at the grey glimmering facade. ‘The 
simplest way is to pick up the first lantern you see in the hall, 
light it, walk upstairs, enter what room you choose and take pos- 
session of its bed. You have five hours to sleep, if you need sleep. 
Or shall I guide you ?’ 

‘No,’ said he ; ‘ the first is the only way in this enchanted house. 
But I was thinking that by rights, while we are standing here, 
those windows should blaze with lights and break forth with the 
noise of dancing and minstrelsy. To such a castle, high against 
such a velvet night as this, would Sir Lancelot come, or Sir Gawain, 
or Sir Perceval, at the close of a hard day.’ 

‘Wait for the dawn, lad, and you will find it rather the castle 
overgrown with briers.’ 

* And, in the heart of them, the Rose !’” 

‘You will find no Sleeping Beauty, though you hunt through 
all its rooms. She lies yonder, Nat, somewhere out beyond the 
sea there.’ 
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‘In a few hours we sail to her. O Prosper, and we will find her ! 
This is better than any dream, lad : and this is life!’ 

He gazed into my eyes for a moment in the moonlight, turned 
on his heel, and strode away from me toward the great door, which 
—like every door in the house—stood wide all the summer night. 
I was staring at the shadow of the porch into which he had dis- 
appeared, when my father touched my elbow. 

‘There goes a good lad,’ said he quietly. 

‘ And my best friend.’ 

‘He has sobered down strangely from the urchin I remember 
on Winchester meads ; and in the sobering he has grown exalted. 
A man might almost say,’ mused my father, ‘that the imp in him 
had shed itself off and taken flesh in that Master Fett I left snoring 
with his head on my dining-table. An earthy spirit, that Master 
Fett; earthy and yet somewhat inhuman. Your Nat Fiennes 
has the clue of life—if only Atropos do not slit it.’ 

Here the Vicar came out to take his leave, winding about his 
neck and throat the comforter he always wore as a protective 
against the night-air. It appeared later that he was nettled by 
Mr. Badcock’s collapsing beneath the table just as they had reached 
No. XX. of the Thirty-nine Articles and passed it through com- 
mittee by consent. 

‘God bless you, lad!’ said he, and shook my hand. 
‘In seeking your kingdom you start some way ahead of Saul 
the son of Kish. You have already discovered your father’s 
asses.” 

He trudged away across the dewy park and was soon lost 
in the darkness. In the dim haze under the moon, having packed 
Mr. Badcock and Mr. Fett in a hand cart, we trundled them down 
to the shore and lifted them aboard. They resisted not, nor 
stirred. 

By three o’clock our dispositions were made and Captain 
Pomery professed himself ready to cast off. I returned to the 
house for the last time, to awake and fetch Nat Fiennes. As I 
crossed the wet sward the day broke and a lark sprang from the 
bracken and soared above me singing. But I went hanging my 
head, heavy with lack of sleep. 

I tried five rooms and found them empty. In the sixth Nat 
lay stretched upon a tattered silk coverlet. He sprang up at 
my touch and felt for his sword. 

‘Past three o’clock and fine clear mornin’ !’ sang I, mimicking 
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the Oxford watch, and with my foot the tap of his staff as he had 
used to pass along Holywell. 


‘ Hey ! now the day dawis, 
The jolly cock crawis— 


* The wind will head us in the upper reach : but beyond it blows 
fair for Corsica !’ 

He leapt to his feet and laughed, blithe as the larks now chorus- 
ing outside the window. But my head was heavy, and somehow 
my heart too, as we walked down to the shore. 

My uncle Gervase stood on the grass-grown quay ; my father 
on the deck. They had already said their good-byes. With his 
right hand my uncle took mine, at the same time laying his left 
on my shoulder; and said he— 

‘Farewell, lad. The rivers in Corsica be short and eager, as 
I hear ; and slight fishing in them near the coast, the banks being 
overgrown. But it seems there are good trout, and in the moun- 
tain pools. 

‘Whether they be the same as our British trout I cannot dis- 
cover. I desire you to make certain. Also if the sardines of 
those parts be the same as our Cornish pilchards, but smaller. 
Belike they start from the Mediterranean Sea and reach their 
full size on our coasts. 

‘The migrations of fishes are even less understood than those 
of the birds. Yet both (being annual) will teach you, if you con- 
sider them, to think little of this parting. God knows, lad, how 
sorely I spare you. 

‘Do justice, observe mercy, and walk humbly before thy God. 
This if they should happen to make you king, as your father pro- 
mises. 

‘They have an animal very like a sheep, but wilder and 
fiercer. If you have the luck to shoot one, I shall be glad of his 
skin. 

‘Twill be a job here, making two ends meet. But as our Lord 
said, Sufficient for the day is its evil. I have put a bottle of tar- 
water in your berth. 

‘I have often wished to set eyes on the Mediterranean Sea. 
A sea without tides must be but half a sea—speaking with all 
respect to the Almighty, who made it. 

* You will pick up the wind in the lower reach. 

‘There was a trick or two of fence I taught you aforetime. 
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I had meant to remind of you ’em. But enough, lad. Shake 
hands . . . the Lord have you in His keeping! ’ 

Good man! For a long while after we had thrust off from 
the quay, the two seamen in the cock-boat towing us, he stood there 
and waved farewells ; but turned before we reached the river bend, 
and went his way up through the woods—since in Cornwall it is 
held unlucky to watch departing friends clean out of sight. 

Almost at once I went below in search of my hammock, and 
there slept ten solid hours by the clock ; a feat of which I never 
witted until, coming upon deck, I rubbed my eyes to find no sight 
of land, but the sea all around us and Captain Pomery at the 
helm with the sun but a little above his right shoulder. The sky, 
but for a few fleeced clouds, was clear; a brisk north-westerly 
breeze blew steady on our starboard quarter, and before it the 
ketch ran with a fine hiss of water about her bluff bows. My 
father and Nat were stretched with a board between them on 
the deck by the foot of the mizzen, deep in a game of chequers : 
and without disturbing them I stepped amidships where Mr. Fett 
lay prone on his belly, his chin propped on both hands, in discourse 
with Billy and Mr. Badcock, who reclined with their backs against 
the starboard bulwark. 

‘Tut, man!’ said Mr. Fett cheerfully, addressing Billy. ‘ You 
have taken the right classical way with her: think of Theseus and 
Ariadne, Phaon and Sappho. ... We are back in the world’s 
first best age ; when a man, if he wanted a woman to wife, sailed 
in a ship and abducted her, as did the Tyrian sea-captain with 
Io daughter of Inachus, Jason with Medea, Paris with Helen 
of Greece ; and again, when he tired of her, left her on an island 
and sailed away. There was Sappho, now; she ran and cast herself 
off a rock. And Medea, she murdered her children in revenge. 
But we are over hasty, to talk of children.’ 

Billy groaned aloud, ‘I meant no harm to the woman.’ 

‘Nor did these heroes. As I was saying, on board this ship 
I find myself back in the world’s dawn, ready for any marvels, 
but responsible (there’s the beauty of it) only to my ledger. As 
supercargo I sit careless as a god on Olympus. My pen is trimmed, 
my ink-pot filled, and my ledger ruled and prepared for miracles. 
Item, a Golden Fleece. Item, A king’s runaway daughter, slightly 
damaged : 4 

Whatever befel the good ship Argo 
It didn’t affect the supercargo, _ J 
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who whistled and sat composing blank verse, having discovered that 
Jason rhymed most unheroically with bason : 


Neglecting the daughter of Avson 
Sat Jason, a bason his knees on ——’ 


‘You don’t help a man much, sir, so far as I understand you,’ 
grumbled Billy, with a nervous glance around the horizon. 

‘Well, then I'll prescribe you another way. Nobody believes 
me when I tell the following story: but ’tis true nevertheless, 
So listen : 


Mr. Fett’s Story oF THE INTERRUPTED BETROTHAL. 


‘To the south of the famous city of Oxford, between it and 
the town of Abingdon, lies a neat covert called Bagley Wood: 
in the which, on a Sunday evening a bare two months ago, I chose 
to wander with my stage copy of Mr. Otway’s “ Orphan ”—a silly 
null play, sirs, if not altogether the nonsense for which Abingdon, 
two nights later, condemned it. While I wandered amid the 
undergrowth, conning my part, my attention was arrested by a 
female voice on the summer breeze, most pitiably entreating 
for help. I closed my book and bent my steps in the direction 
of the outcries. Judge of my amazement when, parting the bushes 
in a secluded glade, I came upon a distressed but not. uncomely 
maiden, buried up to her neck in earth beneath the spreading 
boughs of a beech. To exhume and release her cost me, unprovided 
as I was with any tool for the purpose, no little labour. At length, 
however, I disengaged her and was rewarded with her story ; which 
ran, that a faithless swain, having decoyed her into the recesses of 
the wood, had pushed her into a pit prepared by him; and that 
but for the double accident of having miscalculated her inches 
and being startled by my recitations of Otway into a terror that 
the whole countryside was after him with hue and cry, he had 
undoubtedly consummated his fell design. After cautioning her 
to be more careful in future I parted from the damsel (who to 
the last protested her gratitude) and walked homeward to my 
lodgings, on the way reflecting how frail a thing is woman when 
matched against man the libertine.’ 

Billy Priske’s eyes had grown round in his head. Mr. Badcock, 
after sitting in thought for a full minute, observed that the incident 
was peculiar in many respects. 
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‘Is that the end of the yarn ?’ I asked. 

‘I never met the lady again,’ confessed Mr. Fett. ‘ As for the 
story, he added with a sigh, ‘I am accustomed to have it dis- 
believed. Yet let me tell you this. On my return I related it 
to the company, who received it with various degrees of incredulity 
—all but a youthful stroller who had joined us at Banbury and 
earned promotion, on the strength of his looks, from ‘“ walking 
gentleman ” to what is known in the profession as “ first lover.” 
On the strength of this, again, he had somewhat hastily aspired to 
the hand of our leading tragedy lady—a mature person, who 
knew her own mind. My narrative seemed to dispel the atmosphere 
of gloom which had hung about him for some days ; and the next 
morning, having promised to accompany his betrothed on a stroll 
up the river bank, he left the inn with a light, almost jaunty, tread. 
From the balcony I watched them out of sight. By and by, 
however, I spied a figure returning alone by the towpath ; and, 
concealing myself, heard young Romeo in the courtyard carelessly 
demanding of the ostler the loan of a spade. From behind my 
curtain I watched him as again he made his way up the shore with 
the implement tucked under his arm. I waited in a terrible sus- 
pense. Each minute seemed an hour. A thunderstorm happening 
to break over the river at this juncture (as such things do), the 
scene lacked no appropriate accessory of menace. At length, 
between two flashes of lightning, I perceived in the distance my 
two turtles returning, and gave voice to my relief. They were 
walking side by side, but no longer arm-in-arm. Young Romeo 
hung his head dejectedly : and on a closer view the lady’s garments 
not only dripped with the storm but showed traces of earth to 
the waist. The rest they kept to themselves. I say no more, save 
that after the evening’s performance (of “ All for Love’) young 
Romeo came to me and announced that his betrothal was at an 
end. They had discovered (as he put it) some incompatibility of 
temper.’ 

My father and Nat Fiennes had finished their game and come 
forward in time to hear the conclusion of this amazing narrative. 
Billy Priske stared at his master in bewilderment. 

‘A spade!’ growled Billy, mopping his brow and letting his 
gaze travel around the horizon again before settling, in dull wrath, 
on Mr. Fett. ‘ What’s the use, sir, of makin’ a man feel like a 
villain and putting thoughts into his head without means to fulfil 
"em ?” 
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‘Sit you quiet,’ said my father, ‘ while I try to drive Mr. Fett’s 
story out of your head with an honester one.’ 

‘ About a spade, master ?’ 

‘There is a spade in the story. In the year 1416 a certain 
Portuguese sea-captain, Gonsalvez Zarco by name, and servant of 
the famous Henry of Portugal, was cruising homeward in a leaky 
caravel from a baffled voyage in search of the Fortunate Islands, 
He had run into a fog off Cape Blanco in Africa, and had been 
pushing through it for two days when the weather lifted and the 
look-out spied a boat, empty but for one man, drifting a mile 
and more to leeward. Zarco ran down for the boat, and the man, 
being brought aboard, was found to be an escaped Moorish prisoner 
on his way back to Spain. He gave his name as Morales, and said 
that he had sometime been a pilot of Seville, but being captured by 
the Moors off Algeciras, had spent close on twenty years in servitude 
to them. In the end he and six other Christians had escaped 
in a boat of their own making, but with few victuals. When these 
were consumed his companions had perished one by one, horribly, 
and he had been sailing without hope, not caring whither, for 
a day and a night before his rescue come. 

‘Now this much he told them painfully, being faint with fasting 
and light-headed: but afterwards falling into a delirium, he let 
slip certain words that caused Captain Zarco to bestow him in a 
cabin apart and keep watch over him until the ship reached Lagos, 
whence he conveyed him secretly and by night to Prince Henry, 
who dwelt at that time in an arsenal of his own building, on the 
headland of Sagres. There Prince Henry questioned him, and 
the old man, taken by surprise, told them a story both true and 
wonderful. 

‘In his captivity he had made friends with a fellow prisoner, 
an Englishman named Prince or Prance (since dead, after no less 
than thirty years of servitude), who had fallen among the Moors 
in the manner following. In his youth he had been a seaman, 
and one day in the year 1370 he was standing idle on Bristol Quay 
when a young squire accosted him and offered to hire him for a 
voyage to France, naming a good wage and pressing no small 
share of it upon him as earnest money. The ship (he said, naming 
her) lay below at Avonmouth and would sail that same night. 
Prince knew the ship and her master, and judged from the young 
squire’s apparel and bearing that here was one of those voluntary 
expeditions by which our young nobles made it a fashion to seek 
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fame at the expense of our enemies the French; a venture dan- 
gerous indeed but carrying a hopeful chance of high profits. He 
agreed, therefore, and joined the ship a little after nightfall. Toward 
midnight arrived a boat with our young squire and one companion, 
a lady of extreme beauty, who had no sooner climbed the ship’s 
side than the master cut the anchor-cable and stood out for sea. 

‘The names of these pretty runaways were Robert Machin and 
Anne d’Arfet, wife of a sour merchant of Bristol; and all their 
care was to flee together and lose all the world for love. But they 
never reached France ; for having run prosperously down Channel 
and across from the Land’s End until they sighted Ushant, they 
met a north-easterly gale which blew them off the coast; a gale 
so blind and terrible and persistent that for twelve days they ran 
before it, in peril of death. On the thirteenth day they sighted 
an island, where, having found (as they thought) good anchorage, 
they brought the ship to, and rowed the lady ashore through 
the surf. Between suffering and terror she was already close upon 
death. 

‘Now this man Prince said that though the seamen laid their 
peril at her door, holding the monstrous storm to be a judgment 
direct from Heaven upon her sin, yet not one of them, considering 
her childish beauty, had the heart to throw her an ill word or so 
much as an accusing look : but having borne her ashore they built 
a tabernacle of boughs and roofed it with a spare sail for her and for 
her lover, who watched beside her till she died. 

‘On the morning of her death the seamen, who slept on the 
beach at a little distance, were awakened by a terrible cry : whereat 
gazing seaward—as a seaman’s first impulse is—they missed all sight 
of their ship. Either the gale, reviving, had parted her moorings 
and blown her out to sea, or else the two or three left on board 
had treacherously slipped her cable. At all events, no more was 
ever heard of her. 

‘The seamen supposed then that Master Machin had called out 
for the loss of the ship. But coming to him they found him staring 
at the poor corpse of his lady ; and when they pointed to sea he 
appeared to mark not their meaning. Only he said many times, 
“Is she gone? Is she gone?” Whether he spoke of the ship 
or of the lady they could not tell. Thereafter he said nothing, 
but turned his face away from all offers of food, and on the fifth 
day the seamen buried him beside his mistress and set up a wooden 
cross at their heads. 
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‘ After this (said Prince), finding no trace of habitation on the 
island, and being convinced that no ship ever passed within sight 
of it, the seamen caught and killed four of the sheep which ran 
wild upon the cliffs, and with the flesh of them provisioned the 
boat in which they had come ashore, and took their leave. For 
eleven days they steered as nearly due east as they could—that 
being the quarter in which they supposed the mainland to lie, 
until'a gale overtook them, and, drowning the rest, cast four of them 
alive on the coast near Mogador, where the Moors fell on them 
and sold them into slavery, to masters living wide apart. Yet, 
however the others perished, in the mouth of this one man the 
story lived and came after many days to ears that understood it. 

‘For Prince Henry, hearing the pilot’s tale, believed verily 
that this must be the island for which his sea-captains had been 
searching, and in 1420 sent Zarco forth again to seek it, with the 
old man on board. They reached Porto Santo, where they heard 
of a dark line visible in all clear weather on the southern horizon, 
and sailing for it through the fogs, came to a marshy cape, and beyond 
this cape to high wooded land which Morales recognised at once 
from his fellow-prisoner’s description. Yes, and bringing them to 
shore he led them, unerring, to the wooden cross above the beach ; 
and there, over the grave of these lovers, Zarco took seizin of the 
island in the name of King John of Portugal, Prince Henry, and the 
Order of Christ. 

‘From this,’ my father concluded, ‘we may learn, first, that 
human passion, of all things the most transient, may be stronger 
and more enduring than death ; of all-things the unruliest and most 
deserving to be chastened, it may rise naked from the scourge 
to claim the homage of all men; nay, that this mire in which the 
multitude wallows may on an instant lift up a brow of snow and 
challenge the Divinity Himself, saying, “We are of one essence. 
Shall not I too work miracles ?”” Secondly-———’ 

‘ Your pardon, master,’ put in Billy, ‘ but in all the fine speeches 
about Love and War and suchlike that I’ve heard you read out 
of books afore now, I could never make out what use they be 
to common fellows like myself. Say ’tis a battle: you start us 
off with a shout, which again starts off our betters a-knocking 
together other folks’ heads and their own: but afterwards, when 
I’m waiting and wondering what became of Billy Priske, all the 
upshot is that some thousand were slaughtered and maybe enough 
to set some river running with blood. Likewise with these seamen, 
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that never ran off with their neighbours’ wives, but behaved pretty 
creditable under the circumstances, which didn’t prevent their 
being spilt out of boats and eaten by fishes or cast ashore and 
barbecued by heathen Turks—a pretty thing this Love did for 
them, I say. And so to come to my own case, which is where 
this talk started, I desire with all respect, master, that you will 
first ease my mind of this question—be I in love, or bain’t I ?’ 

‘Surely, man, you must know that ?’ 

Billy shook his head. ‘I’ve what you might call a feeling 
t'wards the woman: and yet not rightly what you might call a 
feeling, nor yet azactly, as you might say, t’wards her. And it 
can’t be so strong as I reckoned, for when she spoke the word 
“ marriage ” you might ha’ knocked me down with a straw.’ 

‘Eh ?’ put in Mr. Fett, ‘ was she the first to mention it ?’ 

‘Me bein’ a trifle absent-minded, maybe, on that point,’ ex- 
plained Billy. His gaze at this point, happening to wander to 
the wheel, encountered Captain Jo Pomery’s; and Captain Jo, 
who had been listening, nodded encouragement. 

‘Speakin’ as a seafarin’ man and the husband o’ three at one 
time and another,’ said he, ‘ they always do so.’ 

‘My Artemisia,’ said Mr. Badcock, ‘ was no exception ; though 
a powerful woman and well able to look after herself.’ 

‘Tis their privilege,’ agreed Captain Pomery. ‘ You must allow 
em a few.’ 

‘But contrariwise,’ Billy resumed, ‘it must be stronger than 
I reckoned, for here I be safe, as you may say, and here I should 
be grateful ; whereas I bain’t, and, what’s more, my appetite’s failin’. 
Be you goin’ to give me something for it ?’ he asked, as Mr. Bad- 
cock dived a hand suddenly into a tail pocket and drew forth 
what at first appeared to be the neck of a bottle, but to closer view 
revealed itself as the upper half of a flute. A second dive produced 
the remainder. 

‘Good Lord! Badcock has another accomplishment!’ ejacu- 
lated Mr. Fett. 

‘The gift of music,’ said Mr. Badcock, screwing the two portions 
of the instrument together, ‘is born in some. The great Batch— 
John Sebastian Batch, gentlemen—as I am credibly informed, 
composed a fugue in his bed at the tender age of four.’ 

‘He was old enough to have given his nurse warning,’ said 
Mr. Fett. 

With me,’ pursued Mr. Badcock modestly, ‘it has been the 
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result of later and (I will not conceal the truth, sirs) more assiduous 
cultivation. This instrument ’—he tapped it affectionately —‘ came 
to me in the ordinary way of trade and lay unredeemed in my shop 
for no less than eight years ; nor when exposed for sale could it 
tempt a purchaser. “ You must do something with it,” said my 
Artemisia—an excellent housewife, gentlemen, who wasted nothing 
if she could help it. I remember her giving me the same advice 
about an astrolabe, and again about a sun-dial corrected for the 
meridian of Bury St. Edmund’s. “ My dear,” I answered, “ there 
is but one thing to be done with a flute, and that is to learn it.” 
In this way I discovered what I will go no further than to describe 
as my Bent.’ 

Mr. Badcock put the flute to his lips and blew into it. A tune 
resulted. 

‘But,’ persisted Billy Priske after a dozen bars or so, ‘the 
latest thing to be mentioned was my appetite : and ’tis wonderful 
to me how you gentlemen are lettin’ the conversation stray, this 
afternoon.’ 

‘The worst of a flute,’ said Mr. Badcock, withdrawing it from 
his lips with obvious reluctance, ‘and the objection commonly 


urged by its detractors, is that a man cannot blow upon it and 
sing at the same time.’ 

‘I don’t say,’ said Billy seriously, ‘as that mayn’t be a reas’n- 
able objection ; only it didn’t happen to be mine.’ 

“You have heard the tune,’ said Mr. Badcock. ‘ Now for the 
words— 


I attempt from love’s sickness to fly, in vain, 
Since I am myself my own fever and pain.’ 


‘Bravo!’ my father cried. ‘Mr. Badcock has hit it. You are 
in love, Billy, and beyond a doubt.’ 

‘Be I?’ said Billy, scratching his head. ‘ Well, as the saying 
is, many an ass has entered Jerusalem.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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ST. PETERSBURG BEFORE THE CRIMEAN WAR—continued, 


Il, 


Or the visitors to the Neva half a century ago none could be a 
more competent observer than Count Reiset, the Secretary of the 
French Legation. The recently published Memoirs of that diplo- 
matist abound in descriptions of Russian personages and incidents, 
but from generalised pictures of life and manners my quondam 
comrade abstains. And he endorses the deliverance of an acute 
friend, who said that after being ten years in St. Peters- 
burg you would know just as much about the local society as 
on the day of your arrival. For the benefit of the uninitiated 
I may here remark in passing that the belief of outsiders that 
a diplomatic title ensures to its possessor the automatic enjoy- 
ments of hospitality in the capitals of civilisation is a mistake. 
The ambassador or attaché has his place on the list of formal 
precedence, gets a card of special permission for his carriage, will 
have many bowing acquaintanceships, and be a guest at stiff 
entertainments, but the houses open to him on intimate terms will 
constantly be few and far between. The contact of our Legation 
with the Russians was very slight, except, perhaps, in the 
case of my colleague, Lumley, whose looks, manners, and fluent 
French gave him a favourable position as a flaneur. A middle 
class did not exist in St. Petersburg—it has hardly arrived yet. 
Fashionable society was not quite limited to the ‘ high nobility,’ 
to quote D’Israeli’s expression, of genuine Muscovite descent, for it 
included various heterogeneous ingredients. The representatives 
of the Slav racial group of old Bojar birth were wealthy, gifted with 
quick but shallow intelligence, and with notable fascination of 
inherited natural manner; but their culture was skin-deep, and 
they were not overloaded with the moral virtues on which the 
Western Europeans lay so much weight. Next came the aristocracy 
of the Baltic provinces, whose stronger available brain power, love 
of knowledge and work, and respect for intellectual and ethical 
ideals made more than amends for their inferiority in the superficial 
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aspects of life—a fact fully appreciated by the Tsar and by general 
Russian opinion. The revolutionary spirit of the Poles being 
still simmering, their heads of houses preferred Warsaw to the 
Imperial city, and they were mainly represented by a few officers 
of the Guard, who were conspicuous for their gentle urbanity 
of behaviour. Another courtly tribe had no Slav ancestry, 
but, though designated as Russians, were descendants of foreign 
adventurers ; examples of this phase were, for instance, the families 
bearing the names of the intellectual author of the murder of the 
Emperor’s father, the Tsar Paul, Bennigsen, of Napoleon’s able 
adversary, General Barclay de Tolly, and of the diplomatist of pre- 
sent familiar repute, Count Cassini. Very loosely joined to these 
strata of the aristocracy of birth were the members of the adminis- 
trative service of the Empire called the Tchinn, who were cata- 
logued as nobles of a separate class. Foreign estimates of the 
capacity and honesty of the typical Russian were unfavourable, 
and the Tsar was said to be fond of complaining that his life was 
an unbroken, hopeless struggle against the ineptitude and venality 
of his Bojar and bureaucratic surroundings. I remember hearing 
of a characteristic remark fired off by Nicholas in reference to 
the construction of the St. Petersburg-Moscow railway by a Yankee 
syndicate. A royal visitor from abroad having done the wonders 
of the capital, the Emperor was told by his responsible chaperon 
that the sight-seeing had been fully gone through. ‘Very good,’ 
replied the Tsar, ‘but have you shown him the contract with 
the Americans ? ’ 

The education of the Russians, from high to low, was in a rudi- 
mentary stage. They had no Eton or Oxford, and the works of the 
national literature calculated to stimulate study would hardly have 
filled a shelf ; the quasi-Byronic poets Puschkin and Lermontoff had 
left no successors, and the new movement started by the novelist 
Turgenief was hardly visible. Literary taste was no growth for a 
soil of this description, and permission to go abroad was hard to 
obtain, so that, as the vendor of unauthorised foreign books was 
liable to be sent to Siberia, while the local Press was tightly gagged, 
and the Débats and the Times would have their most important 
parts blotted out by the censor’s ink-ruler, Russian table-talk 
seldom travelled beyond the trivialities of the moment. The 
women were not readers; but the fascinations of their lively, 
natural manner, the esthetic value of their gowns and gorgeous 
jewellery, and the exquisite French in which, as Parisians asserted, 
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they surpassed the elegancies of accent and expression of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, made some amends for the want of an 
intellectual current in their conversation. The girls were of the 
same model ; they were seldom artistic like the Maid of Honour 
of the Taurida Palace already mentioned, and they were not 
allowed to hear political discussions. Once, when visiting a highly 
placed personage, with whose two daughters I was on excellent 
terms, I began to speak with paterfamilias on Russian public 
affairs. Thereupon the damsels abruptly left the room, and, 
to my subsequent question why were they so unkind as to go 
away, the elder sister replied, ‘ Because you were unpolite ; girls 
mustn’t talk politics.’ In dancing, of course, Vienna has always 
held the palm. But compared with the scuffling, jostling, hopping, 
out-of-time Terpsichorean manceuvres of ‘ Almack’s,’ the ballroom 
evolutions of the Russian ladies amounted to a fine art. For myself, 
suspecting after a tentative waltz or so that my movements on ‘ the 
light fantastic toe’ displeased my partners, I appealed to a young 
beauty, who frankly replied: ‘ Vous valsez mal, et vous polkez 
mal,’ adding, ‘ but every one will be glad to give you a quadrille,’ 
an admonition with which I religiously complied. 

The social winter of 1852-3 opened with a reception by Count 
Nesselrode. The radiations from the windows of the long facade 
of the Imperial Chancery—which, as I said, joined the office of the 
Etat-Major by a long and lofty arch—flooded the snowy carpet in 
front of the Winter Palace, while the sledge drivers, galloping their 
horses over the square, were calling out, ‘Take care ’—‘ Beregiss, 
beregiss /’ A glance through the doorway of the grandiose room 
in which Count Nesselrode, helped by his daughter, the wife of 
the Saxon Count Seebach, stood receiving his guests, made 
me think with shame of the stuccoed hovel of lodging-house 
style and proportions in the cul-de-sac called Downing Street 
placed by the richest nation in the world at the disposal of the 
Prime Minister for state entertainments. For a Russian assembly 
the company was mixed. Diplomatists and native grandees of 
various degrees of military and civil rank crowded the apartment, 
and the representatives of art had not been forgotten. Foreign 
society usually keeps singers at a distance; invitations from 
the Chancellor had reached Mario, Lablache, Rubinstein, with, of 
course, Signor Balfi and his belongings. The dazzling decorations, 
uniforms, toilettes, diamonds, and purple liveries, divided attention 
with groups of rare ferns and tropical flowers from the hot-houses 
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of which the host was as proud as of his statecraft, and, as he 
was a highly educated fin-bec, his caviar and truffles were of the 
most delectable type, Madame la Veuve Cliquot coming of course 
to the front in her most tasteful form. 

Diplomatic emoluments have never sufficed to enable the 
ambassador or minister with limited private means to undertake the 
duties of hospitality on an extensive scale. In my chief’s Russian 
days his personal income was small, the ‘ coming out ’ of two charming 
daughters and the education of his boys enlarged his family bill, and 
the liberality with which, conforming to an old official tradition long 
since exploded, he treated his staff left him little money for social 
functions. A ‘hop’ was, however, given in the small ballroom at the 
Legation, and ‘le five o’clog ’ not having yet arrived, Lady Seymour 
occasionally opened her salon for a small ‘drum,’ when the house- 
hold was, of course, in attendance. On a certain evening the com- 
pany included an aristocratic member of the Tchinn, M. Tengoborski, 
author of a book on the productive forces of Russia, who was 
accompanied by his two daughters. On the table was a number 
of Punch with a cartoon of a bear and a bird, entitled ‘ Turkey 
in danger.’ One of the maidens asking her father the meaning 
of this English enigma, he replied without hesitation, ‘ Very bad: 
the bird is poor Italy, the bear is cruel Austria!’ About B.c. 50 
Sallust wrote : ‘The wretched Britons! There is some good in them 
after all—they produce the oyster.’ Knowing that modern Russian 
feeling was identical with this reflection of the historian of Catiline, 
when the despatch bag on one occasion brought Sir Hamilton 
a handsome supply of ‘natives,’ he stored them for a dinner to 
which Count Nesselrode was invited. The result was a dis- 
appointment. Far from swallowing his Whitstable oysters, as 
was to be expected, in eager Dragon of Wantley fashion, his Ex- 
cellency held a single individual up to his nose, and then, 
dropping it with an air of disgust, left the companion bivalves 
untouched on the silver-gilt plate. Next, perceiving that his gran 
rifiuto was perplexing Lady Seymour, the Count exclaimed, ‘No! 
they do not smell!’ At this solemnity I was not present, but my 
commonplace book of this date had the entry: ‘Met the old 
crocodile in the hall.’ This disrespectful remark contained no 
moral intimation ; it alluded to a certain reptilian blinking which, 
rightly or wrongly, I ascribed to the great man’s eyes. In a letter 
of the time to a relative I wrote: ‘ Nesselrode is a foxy-looking 
little fellow, like Thiers, probably; in appearance.’ 
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On January 9, 1853—the date is an historical milestone—there 
was a ‘scene of revelry by night’ at the Michael Palace, the resi- 
dence of the Grand Duchess Héléne, the intelligent protectress of 
young Rubinstein, a building indescribable without the help of 
superlatives of size and splendour for which there is no room here. 
That lady had brought with her from her native Baden a large 
share of the cultured tastes and capacities so rarely perceptible 
in the salons of St. Petersburg, and she enjoyed a talk with Sir 
Hamilton Seymour on quasi-intellectual topics. The mind of the 
principal guest of the evening was burdened by questions weightier 
than those present to his sister-in-law, and, drawing my chief aside, 
Nicholas launched into a conversation which opened a new chapter 
in the history of modern Europe. Our Minister had, perhaps, some 
confidential knowledge of the hints, pointing to an Anglo-Russian 
partition of Ottoman territory, given to Lord Aberdeen by the Tsar 
on his visit to England eight years before, and enlarged in a memo- 
randum of subsequent date. In any case he was aware that 
‘ambiguous’ voices had lately been whispering vague somethings 
about the trouble in store for the Sultan in case he resisted Russia’s 
demands for a new edition of her traditional protectorate of the 
Holy Places of Palestine. He was not, however, prepared to hear 
from the lips of Nicholas a preliminary outline of a project of a 
joint Anglo-Russian action against ‘the unspeakable Turk.’ The 
peculiar old phrase, ‘ the sick man,’ had an ominous sound, and when 
the Tsar added that he would be glad to discuss the matter more 
fully at the Winter Palace, Sir Hamilton divined that he had been 
listening to the prologue of strange coming events. To myself the 
festivity only brought a few additions to my acquaintanceships 
under the patronage of my friend the guardsman Constantine 
Strandtmann : satisfactory access to his sister, Miss Helen, was 
barred by the circumstance that the handsome young lady’s 
duties as Maid of Honour tied her to the neighbourhood of her 
royal mistress. 

The chief kept at first in his desk his report on the incident 
just related ; five days later the Tsar, conformably to his offer of 
a detailed exposition of his views, summoned Sir Hamilton to the 
Winter Palace. At the end of the usual family dinner the chief, 
turning in his chair to see whether the butler had gone to attend to 
the coffee, said, ‘ Well, you will see to-morrow what happened this 
morning. To cut along story short, Nick has practically proposed 
a kind of partition of Turkey between himself and us.’ I may 
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here explain with advantage that in the first of the six communica- 
tions made by Nicholas to Sir Hamilton Seymour (that of the soirée 
at the Michael Palace) on the Eastern question, the Turk was a 
‘sick man,’ afterwards he was ‘dying,’ a diagnosis shortly fol- 
lowed by the intimation that England could conveniently annex 
Egypt and Crete, a bait somewhat tempered by the Tsar’s 
admission that circumstances might compel him to occupy Con- 
stantinople, and that the Danubian Principalities, Moldavia and 
Wallachia, would fall under his egis. In vain was the net spread 
in sight of the bird. Avoiding all answers likely to offer a resist- 
ance to the current of the Imperial confidences, Sir Hamilton 
confined himself to the assertion of his belief that his Government 
would respectfully decline to associate itself with any policy calcu- 
lated to disturb the Eastern status quo. The distrust with which my 
chief regarded the explanations and promises given him ‘ en gentle- 
man’ did not at first infect Lord Clarendon, who referred in his 
despatches and his private letters to the ‘ well-known moderation and 
magnanimity of the Emperor of Russia ’ as a factor of the situation 
to which Her Majesty’s advisers attached supreme importance. The 
editor of the Blue Book issued after the outbreak of the war sup- 
pressed this optimistic language, further disinfecting a sentence in 
which the Tsar, lamenting the upset of the old legitimate conditions . 
of Western Europe, made the admission, ‘ with us, too, the elements 
of revolution are not wanting.’ Worth notice is the fact that 
when bewailing the moribund condition of the Ottoman Empire 
the Tsar Nicholas mentioned, as matters of notoriety, ‘the dreams 
and plans in which the Empress Catherine was in the habit of 
indulging,’ ‘ visions,’ he added, ‘ which had been handed down to 
our time’ but not inherited by himself. The Tsar’s successor 
knew better. When, after the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877, Lord Augustus Loftus, interviewed Alexander II. in the 
Crimea that monarch calmly assured our Ambassador that the 
current stories of the Oriental aspirations of the Semiramis of 
the North were silly fables which ascribed to his ancestress ideas 
altogether foreign to her mind! 

Before long the secret of these transactions partly oozed out. 
The Austrian Minister had an inkling of the matter, which, 
according to reliable correspondence, soon became a topic of 
conversation in royal Berlin circles. In that instance the Tsar 
himself was doubtless the informant, but a leakage which subse- 
quently occurred in London was not of Russian origin. One 
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morning when Sir Hamilton opened his Times he found a leader 
intimating, as he thought, that there had been discussions between 
the Tsar and himself regarding ‘ the sick man.’ When Lord Napier 
began to express his conviction that the staff was not implicated 
in this revelation, the chief broke in with the assurance that we were 
of course completely above suspicion ; to accuse the Chancery of such 
an indiscretion would be absurd. After a while it was pretended by 
authorities of indisputable weight that the culprit was to be found 
in Downing Street. They said that Mr. Charles Villiers—Lord 
Clarendon’s brother (lately known to the present generation as the 
Father of the House of Commons)—kept house with Delane, the 
editor of the Times. Some of Sir Hamilton Seymour’s ‘red box’ 
despatches having been lent by the Secretary of State to his relative, 
they wandered into the hands of Delane, who thus acquired as 
good a knowledge of the views of Nicholas as was possessed by 
the members of the inner camarilla of the Cabinet. 

The Winter Palace, whatever its defects of constructive style, had 
a record probably unique in architectural history. The Empress 
Elizabeth’s original edifice was gutted by a fire after the accession of 
Nicholas, who immediately ‘ commanded’ the erection of a duplicate 
of the enormous old building, an operation for which fifteen months 
were allowed. On the day prescribed a new residence, flanking, 
like its predecessor, the square in which an army corps might be 
manceuvred, was ready for occupation. If my presentation visit 
to the Imperial dwelling excited my imagination, a ball given by 
the Grand Duke Hereditary (February 20) filled me with wonder, 
The peristyle, staircase, and corridors, guarded by Cossacks, and 
crimson-coated Circassians with bows and arrows, the marble hall 
of St. George, the Corinthian colonnades and lustres studded with 
forests of wax lights of extraordinary candle-power, the treasures 
of porphyry, lapis-lazuli, malachite, and silver scattered about the 
gorgeous furniture of the adjacent chamber, produced sensations of 
space, splendour and luminosity which the fétes of the Tuileries and 
the Vienna Hofburg could not arouse. Beneath the windows Russia’s 
capital had gathered ‘ her beauty and her chivalry.’ Sumptuous in 
look from their robes of brocade and satin trimmed with priceless lace, 
and glittering with an India of jewels, stood a bevy of female leaders 
of fashion, embellished by the dignified courtly veil and head-dress 
which completed their costume. Encircling their fair companions 
like a frame were ranged dignitaries of the State and Army, with a 
retinue of minor rank, brilliant with the colours and embroidery of 
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their gala uniforms, and supported by sentinel-like figures in semi- 
Asiatic attire. The buzz of voices was suddenly hushed all 
over the hall on the appearance of an advanced guard of chamber- 
lains, by whom the Imperial family, acknowledging with slight incli- 
nations the marks of reverence which greeted them, were conducted 
across the hall. Above the rest, ‘in shape and gesture proudly 
eminent,’ stood Nicholas, more finely tailored and decorated with 
scarves and stars than at the quieter morning ceremony above 
described, with his blue eyes and half-Grecian profile, and smiles 
alternating with looks almost expressive of feelings of autocratic 
disdain. There could be no grander picture of military pomp than 
that noble form in the crimson-girded white tunic of the Chevaliers 
Gardes, wearing a gold breastplate covered by a blue scarf and a 
tight metal belt, and holding in his hand a helmet surmounted by 
the double-headed eagle which marks the Byzantine element in the 
pedigree of the Romanofs. At his side were the Grand Duchess 
Hereditary and her husband, the ill-fated Alexander II., who, 
_though a less imposing type of ‘ grim-visaged war ’ than his father, 
and not resorting like him to histrionic devices of manner, was of 
stately Germanic build and looked ‘every inch a king.’ A few 
words having been exchanged between the royalties and the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic circle, the music in the gallery gave the 
signal for the formation of the polonaise, with its parade of select 
couples marching hand in hand round the hall. I was spell-bound 
when the Lord Marshal waved his wand of office, and the orchestra 
struck up the waltz known as the ‘ Retour,’ one of those master- 
pieces of melody and rhythm by which their composer, the 
Hungarian Gungl, placed himself on the level of Strauss and Lanner. 
Observing that on this occasion the Turk before called by Nicholas 
‘sick’ was ‘ dying,’ I pass to the supper. At our repast—which, of 
course, would have satisfied Elagabalus—was a gentleman in ordi- 
nary dress clothes. Suddenly, at the close of the repast, as the 
Imperial family rose from their seats, the flunkeys behind us 
simultaneously dragged away our chairs without warning, an 
operation which made us all promptly retire to a distance from 
the table. Then was visible a sight unusual in palatial rooms. 
In our front I saw the party in the tail coat and short trousers 
with nothing on his enormous feet but a pair of coarse white 
cotton socks, A titter went round when our friend, calmly stooping 
under the supper table and pulling out a pair of evening shoes, 
brought them back with the remark, ‘Well! they were darned 
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tight and hurt my corns, so I kicked them off and forgot to put 
them on again when we got up from our seats ! ’ 

On one of my calls at the Htat-Major, General de Berg, after a 
talk about India and ‘ Independent Tartary ’ (as the regions to the 
north of Afghanistan were then called), took me into his reserved 
map and plan department, and had some specimens taken from the 
shelves and portfolios for my inspection. The clerk employed 
for the purpose must have been a prudent patriot, for the specimens 
produced related to places of secondary importance like Revel or 
Odessa. Afterwards the General advised me to go to the shop 
in his office where, he said, there was a large supply of ordnance 
maps which cost very little. Adopting this suggestion, I looked 
in at the depdt and bought a fine new chart of the Caspian and 
the Sea of Aral which showed me the value of English measure- 
ments of the extent of the Tsar’s suzerainty in those regions. Just 
then, one of my brothers, a military geographical expert at the 
time on furlough from India, sent me by the Foreign Office bag a 
proof of an imposing map of Central Asia just prepared for 
publication by a leading London firm, for whose benefit, he said, 
he would like to have my opinions on the work, with any necessary 
corrections. The thing was a caricature. The territorial shapes 
and delimitations obtained by Russian explorers, amongst whom 
General de Berg had been a pioneer, were absolutely ignored in 
favour of the traditional outlines and frontiers. Then our artist must 
needs write, so to speak, Pillars of Hercules for Gibraltar. On the 
Ktat-Major map the Sea of Aral, for instance, was sprinkled with 
the ‘Tsar’s isles,’ Nicholas, Nesselrode, Menschikof Islands, with 
Paskiewitch and Tchernichef Bays, and so on ad infinitum. On 
the other hand, the London map-maker stuck to the antiquated 
Turanian designations. At tiis time the Khanates of Turkestan were 
not so much to the fore as the Bosphorus. But one afternoon, when 
gossiping with the delightful maids of honour at the Taurida Palace, 
I jocosely asked General Strandtmann when he meant to invade 
India. ‘Well,’ replied that personage, ‘it is all right now, but 
there is no reason why I should not one day water my horse in 
the Ganges.’ (Whether he meant to canter his cavalry over the 
Hindu Kush to Cabul and so onwards, or to reach the Punjab by 
the roundabout route of the Pamirs, the General did not explain.) 
This incident was capped by a remark which fell from a very 
intelligent Englishman whose business brought him into contact 
with local industrial circles. To my question whether he had ever 
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heard anything said about a Russian invasion of India he 
answered, ‘That is one of their hobbies—you can’t put it too 
strongly.’ 

However, in some St. Petersburg minds the invasion problem 
appeared to take a converse shape. One night, at a ball at the palace 
of the lady representative of the family of Rasumofsky (to the lovers 
of Beethoven’s quartets clarum et venerabile nomen), I joined, during 
an intermezzo of rest, a group of military acquaintances who were 
chattering beneath the central chandelier. Suddenly, a young 
officer joined our circle and began to talk in an excited manner. 
My knowledge of Russian enabled me to catch the essentials of 
his story. News, he said, had been received of an unexpected 
foreign attempt to capture one of the Russian fortresses near the 
Sea of Aral, which had been fortunately repulsed. All his details 
I could not follow, but plain enough was his assertion Anglichani 
prieshi—‘ the English came on.’ The reflection that a Russian 
stronghold in the region concerned must be from 1,000 to 1,500 
miles from our Asiatic frontier prevented nervosity on my side, 
and I sat down as usual to a supper rendered enjoyable by the 
palaver of pretty women of the aristocracy. My dreams of India 
were dissipated when, on stepping into my sledge, I saw an 
outdoor thermometer reading of — 28° Réaumur (= 31° below the 
zero point of Fahrenheit), upon which, when we were on the gallop, 
I threw back my fur in order to test the nature of the sensations 
caused by the sudden rush of the body’s heat into the icy air. 
This act was attended by a whirl of indescribable physiological 
feelings which, as my costume was not of the Polar exploration 
pattern, would, if prolonged, have probably given my experimentum 
in corpore vili a fatal conclusion. 

When I mentioned the ball incident on my next visit to the Etat- 
Major, the General laughed at the ignorance of his subordinates, and 
spoke of his own exploration of the Caspian regions. To my ‘ pump- 
ings ’ on the reliability of the ordnance map in regard to frontier 
territorial occupation, ‘abandoned’ and ‘ruined forts,’ ‘ observa- 
tories,’ ‘ position and numbers of fortresses,’ and similar, General 
de Berg replied with a certain reluctance of manner that it would 
be unreasonable to look for absolute accuracy in those matters. 
He practically said: ‘It would be against the interests of my 
Government to publish maps giving other countries the very infor- 
mation which they might want, and which it might be important 
to withhold from them.’ Some of this dignitary’s remarks, and the 
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knowledge that Russia had ordered a flotilla of small steamers 
destined for the Sea of Aral to be built in Sweden, led me to study 
another topic of special interest. There was, it appeared, an old 
Russian scheme for drawing the waters of one of the main affluents 
of that inland sea, the Amu Darja, or Oxus, from their proper course 
into the dried-up bed of the channel through which they formerly 
flowed, not into the Sea of Aral, but into the Caspian, near the 
Persian frontier. This plan executed, a steamer of small draught, 
leaving the Volga, might cross the Caspian, and then entering the 
Oxus by its new mouth, ascend that river, and, finally (obstacles 
apart !), moor beneath the Hindu Kush within two hundred miles 
of Cabul. Lord Napier, after reading my memorandum on Central 
Asia compiled from the data here slightly adumbrated, said that 
it contained a great deal which Downing Street would be the better 
for knowing ; but some of my flights of style, though just the thing 
for ‘ Blackwood ’ or ‘ Fraser,’ would perhaps be indigestible to the 
red-tape mind! Upon this I disinfected my magnum opus in 
accordance with the secretary’s suggestions, laying it thereafter 
before Sir Hamilton, who forwarded it to Lord Clarendon in a 
commendatory despatch. 

One day, after the breaking up of the ice had reopened the 
sea passage to England, Lord Napier told me that he meant to 
apply for leave so as to be able to pass the summer on his 
paternal Thirlestane estate near the region immortalised by 
Wordsworth in his divine sonnets on ‘the braes of Yarrow.’ His 
wife’s moderate social activities had tired her, and though she 
appreciated the English Quay, she yearned for the garden whence 
she could almost see ‘the swan on sweet St. Mary’s lake.’ ‘ Now,’ 
he continued, ‘ we want you to live in our flat during our absence ; 
you will have two rooms looking on to your beloved river, and you 
will satisfy our claim for rent by assuming the duties of a caretaker.’ 
The Secretary of State granted the leave required, and my friend 
embarked on the Neva for Cronstadt en route for Hull. While 
quitting the good Miss Bensons with regret, the move to the top 
floor of the legation house brought me repose and comfort, and 
certain financial advantages. But what I lost was no trifle. 
Lord Napier had inherited a large proportion of the grasp of mind 
possessed by his ancestor the inventor of logarithms, and } us 
culture and shrewd common-sense, and his instructive conversation, 
which was constantly enlivened by ripples of the humour of ‘ the 
land of cakes,’ made him an invaluable associate for a buddiig 
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official like myself. As his consort is still amongst us I will not 
catalogue her special qualities. I will only say that her name 
brings up before me a vision of sweet goodness, and remembrances 
of a character marked by dignity and truth of heart. A letter of 
mine posting up my Ettrick friends in the last phases of the Eastern 
situation brought me an answer from the Secretary relating the 
experiences of Lady Napier and himself with their pigs and potatoes, 
and stating that the sancta simplicitas of their bucolic life had been 
enlivened by a visit from their cousin Admiral Napier, whose vaunted 
achievements in Syria thirteen years before had made him the popular 
nominee for the command of our Baltic fleet in the event of a war 
with Russia. ‘The Admiral,’ wrote Lord Napier, ‘ deprecated the 
idea of an active Anglo-French alliance, both on political and profes- 
sional grounds. He thinks that combined operations by the English 
and French fleets would serve our neighbours as a school of 
manceuvres, gunnery, and discipline calculated to give their naval 
forces a degree of efficiency not to be reached by their own 
methods, a result likely to compromise our present command of 
the sea.’ ‘This,’ added my correspondent, ‘is my view also, 
and I bow my head to the vials of wrath which you, with your 
pugnacious views, will in return empty upon my head.’ On 
reading this letter, my prophetic soul did not tell me that before 
the expiration of another twelvemonth Sir Charles Napier would 
have hoisted his flag at Portsmouth as admiral in command of our 
Baltic fleet, and that on the eve of his departure I should be with 
him at a board of officers undergoing his interrogatory on the 
defences of Cronstadt. 

In 1852-3 the social swindle known as ‘table-turning’ was 
in full swing, and in St. Petersburg, as in London, a minority of 
sceptics could not prevent its general acceptance as a manifes- 
tation of a new force. My own smatterings of various branches 
of physical science prevented my conversion to the new imposture, 
to which, strange to say, no less a philosopher than Alexander von 
Humboldt, working through a letter to Sir Hamilton Seymour, was 
reported to be sponsor. According to Palace gossip, after the Tsar 
had been given an account of certain developments of the new 
mystery, he said he could not see why spirits should not turn a 
table, for he added, ‘ Moi, j’ai un homme qui a tourné une porte.’ 
The autocrat’s punning allusion to the proceedings of Prince 
Menschikof at Constantinople was not history, for that soldier- 
diplomatist’s special mission to the Porte was a failure. His bare- 
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faced breaches of etiquette, general effrontery, and swashbuckler 
style in discussion failed to move his ‘door’ an inch, so that when 
after two months of wasted argumentation with Pachas and Effendis, 
and their supporter Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, ‘ the Great Eltchi,’ 
he presented his ultimatum regarding the Holy Places of Palestine, 
his discomfiture was complete. Backed by England and France, 
the Sublime Porte flatly refused to admit the demands of Nicholas 
for virtual protectorate over fourteen millions of the Sultan’s 
subjects. Old treaty rights, regulating the access of the followers 
of the Greek Church to a number of the objects of pilgrimage which 
caused the Crusades, Russia undoubtedly did possess. But the 
Places in question had merely imaginative claims to the adjective 
Holy. The titles of the sanctuaries traditionally reputed to have 
been the scenes, for example, of the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
and the Adoration of the Magi, to identification with the actual 
shrines of sacred history might satisfy the minds of Tancred, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, or Godfrey de Bouillon, but they could 
not support for a moment the scrutiny of modern topographical 
criticism. Examined in detail, the main Russian contentions were 
seen to refer to trivialities like the use of door keys, or the repair 
of a cupola, or what a Frenchman called the right of the Latins to 
put a chest of drawers into the grotto of the Church of Bethlehem, 
or the desire of the Greeks to remove the harems of a certain 
Effendi from a house by which one of the sanctuaries was over- 
looked. 

Here it may be asked—were the Tsar’s ‘ solemn utterances,’ his 
declarations ‘en gentleman’ to Sir Hamilton Seymour, and his 
Menschikof programme, parts of an organic diplomatic whole, or 
were they inspirations of the moment, like the average moves in 
English international policy ? Instead of discussing this question 
I pass to an epistolary incident not undeserving of mention. The 
wife of the rising Radical celebrity, Sir William Molesworth, who 
was a member of the Cabinet, had commissioned me to send her a 
characteristic object of Russian artistic handiwork for the decora- 
tion of the boudoir of her fine house in Eaton Place, the choice of 
the article being left to me. After hesitating, at first, between curved 
Circassian poniards with crimson velvet sheaths and embossed silver 
mountings, ivory-handled fancy daggers of wonderful Tula steel, 
enamelled cups plates and boxes, candelabra, letter-weights with 
bears, and other useful ornaments of Siberian malachite and lapis 
lazuli, my selection fell upon a bronze inkstand with mineral 
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mountings. This was duly forwarded to Eaton Place by the 
bag, accompanied by a letter in which I gave my friend of the 
Cabinet, with my chief’s permission, a résumé of the situation 
of the moment. In return the lady sent me her cordial approval 
of her Mi scovite treasure, which, she thought, could not be matched 
in Belgravia. At this time the news of the passage of the Pruth 
by the Russian army had reached London, and the ‘man in the 
street’ began to entertain very hostile feelings towards Ursa 
Major. A valuable commentary on the new situation was furnished 
by the subjoined letter from Sir William Molesworth : 


Office of Works, July 14, 1853. 


My pEaR ——,—I ought to have thanked you before for your able and 
very interesting letter, which I read with attention and showed to several of my 
friends, who thought very highly of it. I shall be glad to hear from you again, 
for you not only have the means of obtaining information, but know how to com- 
municate it to others. The conduct of the Emperor has much surprised many 
who thought him to be a prudent Conservative. If he bring about a war, it will 
not be a mere war about Turkey but a revolutionary one throughout Europe 
which will consume Hungary, Poland, Italy, &c. Late events are engendering 
a very warlike feeling here, and John Bull would like much to blow the squadrons 
of the Tsar off the face of the seas. In a short time it will be impossible to restrain 
him ; he will strip and be at the Northern bear, with all the ferocity of a bull- 
dog. At the same time I must observe that I find among reflecting men (—?—?) 
a general impression that there will be no war, and that some means will be found 
to avert so great a calamity to the European race. Nothing can be more cordial 
than the feeling between the French and English, and I have no doubt that in a 
war the spirit of emulation would lead to the most vigorous and energetic action 
against Russia. There seems to be a growing impression that the evil which we 
could inflict upon Russia by a war would be immense, whilst Russia could do but 
little harm to us, and that we could get elsewhere the products which we now 
purchase from Russia. Among many of the monied class there is a dread, not 
of war, but of uncertainty. They say they would much prefer war to uncertainty, 
and that the former would much less disarrange their calculations than the latter. 
The crisis seems fast approaching. We are prepared to meet it boldly and firmly. 

My wife sends her regards to you. She is very well and very gay, out every 
night. Last night she had a concert, where there were twice as many persons 
as the room would hold. Mme. Brunnow was there, but the Baron did not show. 


Ever yours, 
Witi1am MoLeswortu. 


On returning to England after the outbreak of hostilities I 
learned that the Pencarrow statesman had shown my letter to 
a personage of literary fame, who said : ‘ This refers to things which 
your colleagues have kept from your knowledge; the Cabinet has 
an inner conclave, and of that you are not a member.’ My epis- 
tolary gem was also studied by Lord John Russell, then Colonial 
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Secretary. His Lordship’s comment was laudatory, but he warned 
Sir William that my contribution to modern history must not 
be seen by Lord Clarendon, who might disapprove of communi- 
cations from diplomatic apprentices to Cabinet ministers—a hint 
exhibiting a flow of kindness not always in fashion with ‘the 
calm Johnny who upset the coach.’ The ‘conclave’ was at this 
time divided within itself on the Eastern question. Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord John Russell, and even Gladstone, championed what 
Cobden, with his ‘ perish India’ sentiments, called the ‘mad dog’ 
policy, in opposition to the ‘peace at any price ’ programme of 
Lord Aberdeen, the Premier, while Lord Clarendon’s first faith in 
‘the well-known moderation and magnanimity of the Emperor of 
Russia’ was much weakened. The many-sided Radical Commissioner 
of Works, editor of Hobbes, linguist, mathematician, chemist, orator, 
gardener, whose table-talk even overpowered Mrs. Grote, had in 
him a strain of the pugnacity of his native Cornwall. Following 
at first the ‘humble-pie’ faction, he soon arrived at a common- 
sense view of the international crisis of the time, and, as his letter 
shows, became ‘ prepared to meet it boldly and firmly.’ Moles- 
worth was ‘ an inheritor of unfulfilled renown’ : after three months’ 
tenure of the Colonial Office in the Palmerston ministry, he suc- 
cumbed to premature death. Pencarrow, occupied by his widow 
during her life, subsequently passed to Sir William’s sister, who 
resides there now. In the library fronting the famous garden with 
the fountain, rocks, and avenue of araucarias arranged by the 
statesman are the archives of the house. Not without feelings of 
pride did I lately learn that their venerable possessor, hearing of 
my present attempt to revive the past, had reported that she had 
found some epistles of my obscure self on Russian personages and 
affairs, ‘bound up in a large folio volume with a collection of letters 
too valuablejto}be lent to anyone.’ 





IMPROVING THE BREED. 


BY SIR GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 


BALRUDDERY was a man who had been taken into the Burma 
Commission at the time of the annexation, partly because he was 
a very good linguist and partly because he had done very good 
work in the pacification of the country in a subordinate grade. 
When the need for men of energy and resource was not so great, 
and the office man with the Brummagem polish of the crammer 
on him was required to infuse order and system and red tape into 
the district offices of the plains, and to work up returns, which 
Balruddery hated and usually invented out of his own head, he 
was sent to various out-of-the-way places, and at last was put in 
charge of some of the Hill States, to officiate for a man who had 
gone on leave. 

Now, though Balruddery was not a success at statistics and 
judicial returns, he had an extraordinary fund of energy, and was, 
moreover, very ambitious. He saw that the breeding of ponies 
and cattle and stock generally was pretty well allowed to go on as 
it would in a state of nature, and he resolved that some system 
and method in selection must be introduced. The Chiefs listened 
to him at a Durbar, where he propounded this suggestion, and said: 
‘True, O Lord, but the people are a very ignorant people and do 
not know anything. They do what was done by their fathers and 
forefathers for many generations, and they are afraid to depart 
from old custom.’ 

Balruddery said that was all very well, but they must be got 
to see that it was possible to rear faster ponies and breed bigger 
and more powerful buffaloes and bullocks, and this Cattle Show, 
which he proposed to hold, would be an object lesson to them. The 
Chiefs looked at one another resignedly and said, ‘True, O Lord,’ 
and went away. 

Balruddery wrote out a circular setting forsh the objects of 
Cattle Shows in general, and of those he proposed to hold in par- 
ticular. He drew up a programme of the various classes, stating 
the prizes which he proposed to give in each class, and calling 
upon the Chiefs to encourage their subjects to enter animals freely. 
His charge was a very extensive one, so he planned to have four 
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Shows to be held at different times, at distances of something like 
a hundred miles from each other. His Head Clerk suggested that 
the first should be held at Headquarters, where at least there were 
some people, natives of India and Burmans from the Lower Province, 
who had an idea of what was wanted and would show an example 
and make a beginning in the way of entries. But Balruddery said 
the money he had allotted was intended for the natives of the 
country and not for aliens, and that it was especially desirable to 
spread the new ideas as widely as possible. Besides he had ex- 
plained the general idea and objects of the scheme carefully to the 
Chiefs, and he was sure they would help him. The Head Clerk 
smiled vaguely and said no more, for the Chiefs had all been to 
see him about this new project of the Resident and were unanimous 
in wanting to know what was behind it. 

Balruddery did everything with zeal, and accordingly he im- 
ported a cyclostyle and not only sent out his programmes to the 
Chiefs, but also ordered numbers of spare copies to be posted 
up in the bazaars of all the States throughout the charge. The 
Cattle Shows were to be held in the cold weather, which is 
the only time when tours can be made in comfort, and all the 
notices were sent out in the first month or two of the rains, so 
that there was plenty of notice, as Balruddery reflected with some 
satisfaction. 

In about three weeks time a letter came in from one of the 
Chiefs, whose State was at some distance, to say that he had received 
the Great Lord’s letter and had noted its golden words and diamond 
sentiments. He sent in two ponies, a bull, and two cows and a 
buffalo. There were no goats or ducks or geese in his State, but 
he did homage with forty fowls and a hundred eggs, boiled hard to 
stand the journey. He thought the Great Lord might like these 
now, and begged that his prompt attendance to orders might be 
noted, and that he might be excused from further contributions 
at the time of the festival announced by the Great Lord. He 
further hoped that the Great Lord would accept these offerings 
without payment of any kind. 

Balruddery sent for the Head Clerk and demanded to know 
what the meaning of this was. 

The Head Clerk smiled blandly and said: ‘Your Honour, 
these people are quite jungly and do not understand anything. 
I told to your Honour that much better, more preferable, hold 
Cattle Feast—Cattle Show—first at Headquarters for to make 
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example and representation. That Chief is convinced in mind that 
your Honour wants to make selection of all sorts of animals and 
birds for your Honour’s gratification. For that reason he thinks 
more cunning to send now. Perhaps some man send good, first- 
class animal to Cattle Feast, and then your Honour insist to have 
superior animal from all candidates. Therefore he sends now, 
when no superfluity of competitors.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ said Balruddery, ‘the Proclamation was quite 
clear. Do you mean to say that anybody can believe that I really 
want to get the Show up in order to take the best beasts for my- 
self ?” 

‘Precisely,’ said the Head Clerk. 

‘Oh, confound it! But the language is quite clear. Where is 
the Proclamation? Yes. Prizes will be given in each class to 
the best exhibits. Yes. The best pack bullock twenty rupees, 
second prize ten rupees, third prize five rupees. . . . Best pig 
ten rupees. . . . Best brood hen and chickens five rupees ; and so 
on. How can any one misunderstand that ? ’ 

‘They are completely ignorant and stultified generation,’ said 
the Head Clerk, ‘and moreover they are efficiently acquainted 
with methods of Burmese official. Formerly Burmese official 
took whatsoever they were wanting and then went their way. 
Chief thinks that prize is intended for decoyment, similarly as 
huntsman use decoy cock or partridges, or as carrot is hanged 
before a donkey according to Fable Book.’ 

‘But—— Oh, very well, 1 suppose we must send out another 
notice to make it clear. Let’s see. With reference to Proclama- 
tion No. 999;5,, it is hereby intimated that no entrance fees will be 
demanded at the Cattle Show—we’d better say that. The best 
animals in each class will be judged by a committee composed half 
of Europeans and half of natives of the country. Prizes will be 
awarded, as previously announced. It is expressly notified that 
owners will understand that all animals may be removed imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Show. There is no reason why 
the animals should be sold, unless owners bring them with that 
object. There! just get that carefully translated. That should 
put things right. And, oh yes, send back the Chief’s beasts and 
say that we shall be glad to see them at the Show and are sorry 
that he should have been at the trouble of sending them in just 
now.’ 

‘The ponies are outside, your Honour. The cattle were handed 
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over to your Honour’s butler, but no receipt taken, since trans- 
action was irregular,’ said the Head Clerk. 

‘Well, tell them to take the ponies away and send the butler 
here. Oh, Ramasawmy, hand over these cattle to the Shans again. 
I won’t take them.’ 

‘Yessah ; that bull, sah, plenty bad bull. Too much making 
bobbery. He destroyed to one half of cow-house and knocking 
down mali,’ 

‘Oh, the mali tried to stop him, did he ?’ 

‘No, sah. That mali run away, and that bull runned faster 
and blowing him behind. Mali very paining in backside, please 
your Honour. 

‘He got tossed, did he? Well, the bull must be caught again 
and given back to the Chief’s men, and you must give them the 
cows.’ 

‘Yessah ; I not wanting. That cow very wicked. Not giving 
milk, please your Honour, only giving kicks,’ 

‘You had no business to milk them. Well, they must all be 


given back.’ 
‘Very good, sah. But that bull run away in jungle very far, 


please your Honour.’ 

It took four days to recover the bull, and the captors had to 
be rewarded, and then the men who brought it in had to be tipped 
and reassured at the same time, for they were in a great state of 
alarm, partly because the bull had given them a great deal of trouble 
when they were bringing him in, and partly because they were 
afraid to take back the animals at all, since it is a distinct slight, 
if not a direct snub, to refuse to take a present. 

In the meantime, however, the second Proclamation was 
finished and sent out to all the Chiefs, and copies were posted up 
in all the bazaars, alongside of the first notification about the Cattle 
Show. 

Before very long a letter came in from another Chief. He 
had received the Great Lord’s letter No. 1025;*; and had read, 
understood, and reverently noted its contents. Since he had come 
under the shadow of the Flag of her Most Glorious and most Im- 
perial Majesty, the Great Queen, the Empress of this Golden 
Empire and the Possessor of Several Precious Things, he had 
come to know that British officials in all things were just, and 
especially he had noted that the Great; Lord himself had infinite 


compassion on the poor and needy,"and on all creatures that had 
40—2 
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life. Therefore the Chief ventured to point out that in the Festival 
for Domestic Animals, which the Great Lord, in his wisdom, had 
ordained, it was beneficently ordered that in the display of ponies 
and kine, twenty rupees were allotted for the first animal, ten 
rupees for the second, and five for the third. The Chief, sitting 
at the feet of the Great Lord, ventured to point out that such sums 
were quite inadequate and unworthy of the Great Lord’s magni- 
ficence. For a bullock, ora buffalo, fitted for the possession of the 
Presence, eighty or one hundred rupees would not be too much, 
and the same sum at the very least for ponies, while ponies with 
lucky marks on them could command several, and in certain cases 
many, hundred rupees. Such sordid facts had no doubt failed to 
submit themselves to the notice of the Great Lord immersed in 
the conduct of mighty affairs of State, and therefore the Chief was 
not without confidence that he would not be misunderstood when he 
took upon himself to indicate the ordinary market prices of bestial 
in these countries. While thus diffidently suggesting that some of 
the amounts enacted were by no means lavish, the Chief would 
merely add that ten rupees seemed too generous for a goat, while 
five rupees for a brood hen and chickens was out of measure extrava- 
gant. In conclusion the Chief begged that the Great Lord would 
not misinterpret his motives in making these suggestions, and 
that the Great Lord would never fail to keep him in friendly re- 
membrance. 

Balruddery was in desperation over this second misconception, 
and he did not get much consolation out of the Head Clerk, who 
darkly remarked that with people so jungly nothing could be done. 

‘It would be too absurd to send out another Proclamation,’ 
said Balruddery, and the Head Clerk, who found the work very 
troublesome, as well as, in his private opinion, utterly useless, 
hastily agreed with him, and said it would only make the people 
suspicious and wonder what the Resident really meant by it all. 

‘What I mean! Good gracious, what can I mean but that 
I want to encourage the people to breed better animals ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, your Honour is surpassingly benevolent and full of 
compassion ; but the people think the beasts are entirely suitable 
for plough purposes and carrying load. They say: what for shall 
we get better buffalo, when our own buffalo good enough ?’ 

‘But I told them in the first notification——- Well, I suppose 
we must just wait until the Shows come off, and then they will 
see that I am in earnest, and they will do better another year,’ said 
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Balruddery resignedly. ‘But we must write and tell this old— 
tell this Chief that the money is really given as a reward and that 
it is not the purchase money, and that anyhow the Government 
does not want to buy any of their animals, and he must explain this 
to any of his neighbours who have not understood it before.’ 

Whereupon the Head Clerk wrote to say that the Government 
had no intention whatever of buying any animals, and that the 
money mentioned was prize money and nothing else, and that the 
Chief was to make this known to any of his neighbours who might 
have any doubts on the subject. Not long after this one of the 
neighbouring Chiefs wrote in to say that, since he understood 
that Government had no longer any desire to buy ponies, bullocks 
and buffaloes, he presumed that the Cattle Festival would now 
no longer be held. He would therefore inform the people in his 
State that this was the case, to save them from misapprehension 
and to relieve the animals from the fatigues of unnecessary marching 
about. 

Balruddery was furious to the extent of being a danger to any- 
body near him when this letter was laid before him. It had been 
brought in by a minor official, and Balruddery had this hapless 
individual brought before him, and solemnly read the first Procla- 
mation to him, setting forth the objects, uses, profits, and ex- 
pedience of Cattle Shows in general, and the propriety and, indeed, 
necessity of holding one in the Hill States for the united benefit of 
the Government, the Chiefs, the people, and the animals them- 
selves. 

“Now, do you understand what is wanted ?’ he shouted at his 
unfortunate hearer. 

That personage replied with great glibness that it would never 
enter into his mind to do anything but understand the orders 
of the Great Lord. His ratiocination was lucidity itself, and his 
intentions could not be sufficiently venerated. 

‘Very well, then,’ said Balruddery testily, ‘go and explain 
everything to the Chief. Tell him that there will be a Cattle Show, 
and that there will be prizes awarded, and that I shall be very 
seriously disappointed if the Chief does not see that some good 
exhibits are sent from his State. And tell him for the future to read 
all Government communications with care, and not to reply until 
he has understood them. He must read my first Proclamation 
very carefully, and try to realise the importance of its objects.’ 

The official said that it had always been the practice in his 
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particular State to study Government orders, as if they were a 
portion of the Book of the Law, a sort of Holy Writ, and that the 
present misunderstanding was entirely due to the false interpreta- 
tion of the Great Lord’s letter by the Chief of the adjoining State. 
He was unable to say whether this was prompted by malice, stupidity, 
or carelessness. That Chief was a man who thought a great deal 
about women, and about not much else. He then begged to be 
allowed to take his leave, and retired with very obvious relief and 
alacrity. 

There was then an entire absence of all reference to the Cattle 
Shows for a couple of months or so, until the rains were over, and the 
time for the first Show came round. This was held at a distance 
of seventy miles or so from headquarters, and the Resident marched 
in on the afternoon of the day before the date fixed. There were 
absolutely no signs of any preparation anywhere along the road 
by which Balruddery rode in. He was very enthusiastic on his 
project still, but by no means at ease in his mind as to what might 
happen, so he resolved to question the Chief immediately. This 
particular ruler was as uxorious as King Solomon and lethargic and 
lackadaisical to the last degree. Balruddery barely took time to 
get through the usual formal questions and remarks before he 
burst out about the Cattle Show, and asked what preparations had 
been made. 

The Chief turned round to his circle of ministers and said: 
‘ What preparations have been made for the Cattle Festival ?’ 

The chief minister replied: ‘ As to the Cattle Feast, Our Lord ? 
We noted the letters which the Great Lord sent to Our Lord, who 
is the Lord.’ 

‘You noted them,’ fumed Balruddery, ‘but what have you 
done? Where are the exhibits? I expected to have seen numbers 
of ponies and bullocks under the trees ready for the judges to- 
morrow.’ 

‘ There are no ponies and bullocks. At this season the caravans 
do not travel,’ said the Chief, ‘ except those of the Chinamen, and 
they have mostly mules.’ 

‘I fixed this time of year for the Show, because the pack bullocks 
would all be at home, and because the ploughing would not yet 
have begun. It is a convenient time for the people, and the cattle 
are all in good condition, because of the abundance of grass during 
the rains. You should have warned them all to be ready,’ said 
Balruddery. 
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‘True, O Lord,’ said the Chief, ‘ ministers, tell all the people 
to be ready when the Great Lord comes.’ 

‘When I come! That is what I have come here for. I want 
all the animals brought here for the Show. I am not going round to 
the villages. Surely anyone could understand that, Chief,’ said 
Balruddery. ‘I want them all to be ready to-morrow.’ 

‘There is not now time to get all the cattle for to-morrow,’ 
said the Chief. ‘In four, five, or eight days——’ 

‘I cannot wait so long. I must march on the day after to- 
morrow. The Show must be held to-morrow, as I told you it would 
be. Why were not my instructions carried out ?’ 

The Chief looked with an expression of profound disapproba- 
tion at Balruddery, who was striding up and down, a proceeding 
which, at an interview, is considered very bad manners. 

‘We did not know. The Great Lord said Government did not 
want to buy ponies and cattle. Did he not issue that order, 
ministers ? We do not understand why the Great Lord should 
want to inspect the cattle of the people, if he does not want to buy 
them. One can see ponies and cattle at any time anywhere. But 
if the Great Lord wishes it, we will have all the home circle bestial 
brought for his inspection to-morrow. It is too far to get any 
from other parts, unless the Great Lord will wait——’ 

Balruddery sat down again and interrupted the Chief with 
some acerbity ; ‘I don’t want to see all the beasts. I wanted to 
see the best, so that I might give prizes and encourage the people 
to get fine animals, and rear fine animals. And I particularly 
want to see your bulls and stallions. You may bring all of them.’ 

‘ Bulls and stallions!’ said the Chief vacantly. ‘I do not think 
that there are any bulls and stallions. Ministers, are there any 
bulls and stallions ? ’ 

*I do not think there are any in the capital, O Lord,’ said the 
chief minister. ‘They are a great trouble. Ai Hsang had a 
stallion ; but Ai Hsang has been sent to the gaol of the Great Lord 
in a case of cattle-stealing, by the orders of the Lord, who is Our 
Lord, and we do not know what may have become of his stallion.’ 

‘Oh, well, do what you can for to-morrow,’ said Balruddery. 
‘IT am convinced that if the people can be persuaded to take 
care of their cattle, and to be proud of them when they are 
good animals, both the ponies and the cattle of all kinds 
can be greatly improved. The idea is, no doubt, new to you; 
but you will soon understand, and I must ask you to help me to 
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get the people, who are not so intelligent, to understand. 
I would specially ask you, Chief, to exert yourself to have the 
best animals sought out and brought forward to-morrow. It will 
be a great disappointment to me if this first Show should be a 
failure.’ 

‘Carefully note the words of the Great Lord, ministers,’ said 
the Chief. ‘He wants to see the best ponies and bullocks. See 
that they are brought for his inspection to-morrow.’ 

Accordingly, the next day some very fair animals were pro. 
duced, ponies and bullocks, and buffaloes ; but they all proved to 
be the property of the Chief himself, or of one or other of his ministers, 
and there was not a single bull, or cow, or a stallion among them. 
Balruddery was very much put out, and said to the Chief that it 
was, of course, very satisfactory and proper that he and his ministers 
should have such fine animals, but that was a thing that was to be 
expected, and what he really wanted to encourage was the pro- 
duction of fine animals by the common people, who would rear 
them for sale, and make a trade of it. For that reason he would 
like to see the cows, and especially the bulls and stallions. 

‘You have seen the best ponies,’ said the Chief. ‘ When the 
commonalty have fine ponies, they always present them to me as 
a token of their love. As to the cows,’ and he sighed ina wearied 
way, ‘I am sorry I have no cows. Why should I keep cows? 
And I have no mares. It is not seemly to ride mares. And bulls 
and stallions make a great noise and do much damage.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I quite understand,’ said Balruddery. ‘If you have 
no taste for stock-rearing, of course they do not interest you. But 
somebody must rear cattle and ponies, and it is most important 
that the stock, and especially the sires, should be fine animals. 
That is the reason why I want to give prizes so that the people 
may be encouraged to keep fine animals.’ 

‘Oh, if you want that—well, the Palaungs, they breed ponies 
and sell them, and the people in Haileng, they breed cattle. But 
they are poor jungly people, and they live far away ; and they are 
not in my State most of them ; but there are some in the north- 
east, two men’s stages distant.’ 

‘Yes, I know that,’ said Balruddery, ‘ those were the people I 
wanted you to call in here. I have many States to look after, and 
have not time to go there myself. But it is too late to call them in 
now. But there are calves and foals here. There must be some 
breeding.’ 
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The Chief smiled fatuously : ‘ Yes, I suppose so. The Great 
Lord is very observant. Minister, how comes it that there are 
calves and foals ? ’ 

‘That no one can know, except that they come of the might 
and glory of Our Lord, and of the Great Lord,’ said the chief 
minister. ‘No doubt, when they are out grazing—or coming 
back from the water—it is a question of nature,’ and he put his 
head on one side. 

‘No, no! Don’t you see? It should not be a question of 
nature and chance,’ and Balruddery promptly delivered them a 
discourse on the importance of good sires, and proper selection and 
careful feeding, and so on, and wound up by demanding to see 
some of the cows, any cows that could be found, and any bull or 
stallion there might be. Some of the Chief’s following were hurried 
off, and after a time came back with two or three very slab-sided 
cows, and a disreputable-looking stallion, not above ten hands high, 
and remarkable no less for his untended appearance than for the 
absence of any single good point about him. 

‘The stallion is the stallion of Ai Hsang, who is in the gaol of 
the Great Resident,’ said the leader of the men, ‘and the cows 
belong to these poor people, who beg that, of your clemency and 
infinite compassion for the lowly and dependent, you will not 
deprive them of their property. There is no bull that can be. 
heard of.’ 

‘Well, I’m damned,’ said Balruddery with cordial emphasis. 
He had, however, been long enough in the East to know that it 
was useless to get into a rage, so he simply said: ‘ Now you see 
what I mean, Chief, only it is the wrong way. These cows cannot 
possibly produce good calves, and that one, I should think, is past 
bearing altogether, and as for the stallion, he ought to be shot. 
Cannot you see that without good sires and good dams, you cannot 
possibly get good calves and foals ? ’ 

‘Most true, O Lord,’ said the Chief. ‘ Does the Great Resident 
command that Ai Hsang’s stallion is to be shot ?’ 

‘Oh, good Lord !’ said Balruddery. 

He walked off abruptly in a great hurry round the bazaar stalls, 
where the Show cattle were tethered, and was followed at a sedate 
pace by the Chief and his ministers. They found him standing 
before a fine sorrel gelding in a more resigned state of mind. ‘ That 
is a fine pony, Chief,’ he said. ‘ He ought to be able to gallop with 
those quarters.’ 
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‘I will order him to be sent to the Great Lord’s camp,’ said the 
Chief. ‘ Whose pony is this ?’ 

‘No, no, I cannot take the pony. It is against all rules. We 
are not allowed to accept presents. Well, I am disappointed that 
you did not understand what I wanted, but you will know better 
another time. You are now going back to the Palace, I suppose, 
Chief 2?’ he said, and held out his hand. 

‘But the prizes, your Honour,’ said the Head Clerk, ‘ they have 
not yet been donated. There is allotment of three hundred rupees,’ 
and he added in an undertone : ‘If your Honour does not donate 
prizes, these people will think Proclamation was vapid and bootless 
document.’ 

‘Oh, very well; yes, I suppose so,’ said Balruddery. So they 
went round again, and prizes were assigned by a committee con- 
sisting of Balruddery himself, the Head Clerk, and two of the 
ministers. Considerable flutter was caused by the decision of 
Balruddery in the case of one of the ponies and two of the buffaloes 
as first prize beasts. ‘These cannot win first prizes,’ said the 
ministers in great agitation. ‘They belong to a clerk, and Our 
Lord, the Chief, has ponies and buffaloes entered also. There will 
be great trouble.’ Balruddery protested, but the Head Clerk sided 
against him on the ground that ‘that poor devil will himself be 
very sick,’ and the question was only finally decided by declaring 
a tie and dividing the first and second prizes. 

At last it was over, and Balruddery was going when the Chief 
said : ‘ But you have awarded no prizes for the cows.’ 

‘Prizes for the cows! These beasts are not fit to have calves, 
and they have not a drop of milk in them. Just look at the udder 
of that beast. You can hardly see it,’ said Balruddery disdainfully. 

‘The cows are not good cows. But the Great Lord in his 
Proclamation said prizes would be given to cows. The poor people 
will be sad,’ said the Chief. 

‘But really—oh well, they may have third prizes then, but 
I cannot give anything for the stallion.’ 

‘No, O Lord, Ai Hsangis in gaol, but his wife is a very poor 
woman, and the Great Lord is very compassionate.’ 

‘Well, I'll give her five rupees myself, but I will not give a 
prize to that wretched beast. It ought never to have been allowed 
to live.’ 

Balruddery went off by no means soothed by the chorus of the 
Chief and the ministers declaring that the Cattle Festival had been 
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a great event, and that the generosity of the Great Lord was only 
equalled by his discrimination. 

When he got to his tent he sent for the Head Clerk and told 
him to write privately to the next State, Maohu, where the second 
Cattle Show was to be held, telling the officials what was really 
wanted. ‘They don’t understand these proclamations, or won’t 
read them, I suppose. Tell them in quite simple language that I 
want really good beasts, you know; not the first animals picked 
up in the road; and I want to have beasts entered by the people, 
not by the Chief and the ministers of the State, and mind, they 
must be good animals, something worth looking at. There ought 
to be good beasts in Maohu. There are fine pasture grounds every- 
where in the State.’ 

‘Yes, your Honour,’ said the Head Clerk, ‘I will tell them 
your Honour wants truly notable, not vulgar, common animals. 
The people are very ignorant people, but I will order them to bring 
choiced things.’ 

Maohu was about ten easy marches off, and in little over a 
fortnight Balruddery got there, having halted a day or two at 
important local centres. The Chief met him some distance out, 
and was evidently very proud of the preparations he had made for 
the Show. He would give no particulars, but intimated that he 
had some confidence that the Great Lord would have no reason 
tocomplain. The display was to begin early the following morning, 
in a big open space near the bazaar. 

Balruddery accordingly went over from his camp early the 
next day. The first thing he saw was a large bear in a cage. In 
the next stall were a number of monkeys. Then there was a buffalo- 
calf with two bodies and one head, several dogs with varying 
numbers of tails up to five, and a whole litter with no tails at all; a 
variety of beasts with any number of legs except the proper number, 
and a new-born calf with none whatsoever. Then came great 
numbers of bear-cubs, two or three sloths, a white crow and a white 
minah, some porcupines, a few tame sambhur, and a long string 
of similar monstrosities, or curiosities, ending up with three 
men who had been clawed by bears, two of them with one side 
of the face gone, and one with practically nothing left of the mask 
except an eye and a portion of the forehead skin above it. 

By the time Balruddery had got round the square in which 
this show was arranged, the Chief came hurrying up with his 
Tetinue behind him. He apologised profusely to Balruddery for 
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not having been on the ground to receive him, and said he had 
punished the official attached to the Resident’s camp for not 
giving him timely notice. He then went on: ‘I am sorry the 
Great Lord should have had to inspect the Show by himself, but 
there is probably one specimen which the Great Lord has not seen,’ 
and he conducted him to a small shed closed in all round, the door 
of which he threw open. One of his followers then led out an 
albino woman, as devoid of clothing as any of the animals, vétue 
du climat. 

‘Ah, yes, very curious! You have quite a unique collection 
here, Chief. I never heard of an albino Shan before,’ said Balrud- 
dery, considerably taken aback. ‘Most singular. I should not 
have thought you could have got together so many singularities 
in your State, though of course it is far from being a small one!’ 

‘Oh, these are not all from my State,’ said the Chief complacently. 
‘They have been collected from many other States. The albino 
woman and the sloth-bears only came last night, for example, 
after the arrival of the Great Lord in our capital.’ 

‘Indeed! I am sorry that you should have been to so much 
trouble,’ said Balruddery, scanning the Chief narrowly with sudden 
misgiving. 

They walked up the line again, and the Chief pointed out the 
various freaks and natural history specimens with much pride. 
When they had come to the farther end, Balruddery said: ‘It is 
certainly a most singular collection, not at all what one would 
expect to see. And now, Chief, we will go and judge the ponies 
and cattle, if it is convenient to you.’ 

‘The ponies and cattle! What ponies and cattle would the 
Great Lord like to see ?’ asked the Chief. 

The painful suspicion which had been gradually arising in 
Balruddery’s mind suddenly took form, and he gasped : ‘ You 
don’t mean to say this is your idea of a Cattle Show ?’ 

‘I am sorry if there is anything wanting,’ said the Chief. ‘I 
did expect to have some bamboo rats, but they are such desperately 
fierce little beasts, and they can gnaw their way out of anything. 
The later letter in which the Great Lord signified his desire not 
to see merely ordinary animals, came on the third waxing of the 
moon only. Since then I have done my best to secure all that I 
could hear of that was different from the ordinary and common- 
place. The time, unfortunately, was very short. Still, I have 
been lucky enough to secure all that I have been able to get tidings 
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of—except the bamboo rats. Unhappily, I have not been able to 
get the bamboo rats.’ 

Balruddery was past speaking. The Chief was an old man 
of most courtly manners and measured speech, and it was very 
evident that he was not only perfectly sincere in what he had 
done, but was also just a little hurt that the Resident should seem 
to appreciate his exertions so little. There was a deadly silence 
for some minutes, and then Balruddery hurriedly said that he was 
much obliged to the Chief for what he had done, but that there 
had been a slight mistake, and that he would explain his views 
on another occasion. Meanwhile, the sun was getting high, and he 
would hurry back to his camp. 

‘You have made a fine mess of this Cattle Show,’ he said to 
the Head Clerk the next time he sawhim. ‘There was nota single 
pony or bullock there, nothing but absurd, heathenish abortions.’ 

‘Your Honour, there is old man’s saying that the pen can 
carry words a thousand miles, but there must be understanding. It 
is no use sing songs to deaf men, or take lute for delightment of 
oxen. I have several times boldened myself to address myself to 
your Honour expressing confident belief and profound conviction 
that these peoples are ignorant stupidities. In continuation I 
now venture to repeat former statement with humble submission 
and due reverence for your Honour’s superior judgment and 
benevolent convictions. Moreover, these peoples are debauched 
and timorous on account of former Burmese Government, which 
never give prizes and always take everything. Therefore they 
do not trust to your Honour’s benevolence and magnificent 
clemency.’ 

‘Well, I suppose it is no use to go on with these Cattle Shows,’ 
said Balruddery dejectedly. ‘We had better write to Hutété and 
tell him there will be no Show, and that all orders are counter- 
manded.’ 

‘If your Honour will convey sanction, I will write letter and 
explain system clearly. The Hutité Chief has visited Rangoon 
many times and makes plenty trade. He will understand if I 
suggest meaningly.’ 

“Oh, very well. And, mind, I am not going to waste more 
money on giving prizes to the Chief and his ministers, and I posi- 
tively will not have another Dime Museum—I mean to say, I 
don’t want a collection of monstrosities and wild beasts. You 
quite understand ?’ 
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* Precisely,’ said the Head Clerk, ‘ I will arrange to your Honour’s 
satisfaction.’ 

The third Cattle Show was not held for over a month, and the 
Resident’s party zigzagged about visiting various important places 
and gradually came towards Hutété. As they got to the frontiers 
of that State, they came upon parties of men with ponies and 
bullocks, and even some with buffaloes, all of them fine animals. 
These were always drawn to the side of the bridle-path to let the 
Resident’s party pass, so it did not strike Balruddery till after- 
wards that they were all going the other way, away from Hutété 
instead of towards it. He only noticed that the animals were on 
the move, and assumed that they were all bound for the Cattle 
Show. He knew the vernacular well enough, but he had long ago 
resigned himself to the fact that it was no use addressing country 
folks, whom he had not met before, in their own language. Like 
the majority of the Chinese and Indo-Chinese races the hillmen 
have an unalterable belief that it is quite impossible that they 
should understand what a white man says to them, and 
accordingly they simply do not listen, and say they do not 
understand any tongue but their own. Just after he had 
passed his qualifying examination in the dialects, this had roused 
Balruddery to egotistical fury, but he had now got worn in 
to it. 

‘I think it is going to be all right this time,’ he said to the Head 
Clerk. 

‘Undoubtedly, your Honour,’ said that worthy. ‘I instructed 
the Chief that he must make no stupid humbug, but to have truly 
edifying, regulation Festival, and no mistake.’ 

When they reached Hutété it was quite clear that the number 
of beasts was far beyond the number ordinarily in the town. Every- 
where there was to be heard the clear-the-throat sort of grunting 
bark which does duty with Indo-Chinese cattle for lowing, the 
doll-like squeak which is all the buffalo can compass in the way 
of bellowing, and the squeals of ponies, resenting the presence of 
other ponies they were not acquainted with. 

Balruddery complimented the Chief on the enterprise and dis- 
cernment of his people, who had so completely realised the advan- 
tages which would result from the comparison and competition of 


animals. 
The Chief replied: ‘They do as they are bid. I issued orders 


to all the headmen of districts and circles that cattle and ponies 
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must be brought in for your honourable and critical inspection. 
How could they dare to disobey ?’ 

This was not quite the procedure which Balruddery had wanted, 
but he thought that anything was better than the failures he had 
had so far, and hoped that when confidence in his intentions was 
established, the idea would catch on in future years. He therefore 
changed the subject and talked of the crops and the weather, and 
of various diseases, human and animal. 

The next day there was no doubt whatever about the number 
of entries. There were scores and scores of them, all arranged 
according to the villages and districts they came from. They 
were, however, a singularly poor lot, mostly old and worn-out 
animals, bony with age, or listless with hard work. Among such 
a sorry gathering, it was almost impossible to decide which was 
the best, in fact it was very soon clear that the only way to arrive 
at any decision was to begin by eliminating the hopelessly bad. 
But when Balruddery tried to bring together those that were left 
in, the agitation of the owners was very apparent, and after a time 
one of the ministers said that the poor people would prefer that 
the decision should be made by circles and not by a process of 
selection over all. 

‘But how am I to decide which is to get the prize if I don’t see 
them together? They are all equally poor: I never saw such a 
pitiful lot. And yet I saw heaps of fine cattle on the way here. 
What has become of them all? I cannot understand it,’ said 
Balruddery, looking dejectedly about him. 

‘If the Great Lord is really anxious to see fine beasts it is easily 
done,’ said the minister confidentially ; ‘we can make a careful 
selection of them and send them in to the Residency. It will take 
us a month or two perhaps, but we can easily get beasts that will 
satisfy you.” 

‘But can’t you see that that would not be the same ?’ said Bal- 
ruddery wearily. ‘I want tostir up a spirit of emulation among the 
people, and to let them see for themselves that there is justice for 
all, and that the best beasts get the prize, no matter whom they 
belong to.’ 

“It is very good,’ said the minister; ‘the Great Lord is very 
generous, and we are sorry that he is not satisfied. Some of these 
people have come many miles, from the most distant parts of the 
State.’ 

“Yes, yes; so I see, but it was hardly worth while coming with 
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these beasts,’ and Balruddery turned away impatiently. He was 
quite clear in his own mind that there was not a solitary beast that 
deserved a prize. In fact, by far the greater number had been 
summarily and contumeliously rejected. After hours of patient 
inspection and reinspection, he was able, much against the grain, 
to award a series of prizes, and he then delivered a long speech on 
the subject of stock-breeding and the best way of improving the 
race, to which the gathering listened with the utmost outward 
respect, but with eyes and mouth open, and an absolute vacancy 
of intelligence. 

He had, however, held a Cattle Show at last. It was not 
till a fortnight afterwards that he discovered by accident that the 
Chief had ordered ten head of cattle and buffaloes from every 
village, and ten ponies from every district, to be sent in for the 
Resident’s inspection. The villagers with one accord had sent 
in their worst beasts, and the more prudent of them had simul- 
taneously sent all their best animals over the borders of the State 
so as to be ‘ out of harm’s way.’ 

This was the final blow. Balruddery decided that Cattle Shows 
were premature in the Hill States, and that they could not be held 
with any advantage until the people were much more accustomed 
to British ways. It was, therefore, with a feeling almost of satisfac- 
tion that he was able to announce that the fourth Show would not 
be held owing to an outbreak of rinderpest and anthrax. 

For years it was a sure means of irritating Balruddery to refer 
to Cattle Shows at all, and the insinuation, sometimes made, that it 
was his third Cattle Show which had spread cattle disease through- 
out the States moved him to violence. 





THE CREATION OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


On January 11, 1753, died Sir Hans Sloane, the physician and 
naturalist : an event which immediately led to the foundation of 
the British Museum. How this came about, and how the great 
national museum was brought into existence we propose to tell in 
the following pages. 

Hans Sloane came of a Scottish family which had settled in the 
north of Ireland in the reign of James I. His father was Alexander 
Sloane, Receiver-General of Taxes in county Down. The youngest 
of seven sons, he was born on April 16, 1660. From an early age 
he showed a taste for natural science, and he studied for four years 
physic and chemistry in London, as well as botany in the Apothe- 
caries’ Garden in Chelsea. He afterwards continued his studies 
in Paris, and moving south he took the degree of M.D. in the uni- 
versity of Orange in 1683, returning in the following year to London, 
where he began professional practice with the generous help of 
the famous physician, Thomas Sydenham, with whom he resided. 
In 1685 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; in 1687, 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians. The turning-point in his 
career came immediately after. 

On September 12, 1687, Sloane sailed for Jamaica as physician 
to Christopher, Duke of Albemarle, the newly appointed governor 
of that island. The young duke, then in his thirty-fourth year, 
was scarcely a good subject for a tropical climate. Sloane describes 
him as ‘ of a sanguine complexion, his face reddish and eyes yellow, 
as also his skin, and accustomed by being at Court to sitting up 
late and often being merry.’ He had been married when still a 
boy to Elizabeth Cavendish, eldest daughter of Henry, Duke of 
Newcastle, and his disposition to ‘being merry’ has been partly 
laid to the account of the lady, whose ‘wayward and peevish 
temper’ afforded an excuse for closer friendship with the bottle. 
Within a year of his landing the duke was a dead man ; and Sloane 
had to accompany the body and the widowed duchess back to 
England, at the end of May 1689. We shall meet with the lady 
again. 

. (Sloane had made the best use of his short sojourn in Jamaica, 
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He travelled through a great part of the island, and made a valuable 
collection of botanical specimens and other objects of natural 
history—the commencement of his museum, the formation of 
which was henceforward to be the special pursuit of his life. On 
March 16, 1691, John Evelyn 


went to see Dr. Sloane’s curiosities, being an universal collection of the natural 
productions of Jamaica. This collection, with his journal and other philosophical 
and natural discourses and observations, indeed, very copious and extraordinary, 
is sufficient to furnish a history of that island, to which I encouraged him. 


Evelyn’s encouragement was not thrown away. In 1696 
Sloane published his catalogue of the plants of Jamaica, and in 
1707 and 1725 his account of his voyage to the West Indies and of 
the natural history of Jamaica. 

On his return to London he settled down again to practice. 
In 1716 George I. made him a baronet and physician-general to 
the army ; George II. appointed him his own physician. In 1719 
he became President of the College of Physicians ; in 1693 he had 
been appointed Secretary of the Royal Society ; he became President 
in 1727. 

Meanwhile, he was making continual additions to his collections, 
and his means for this purpose had been materially increased by 
his marriage, in 1695, with Elizabeth Langley, the wealthy widow 
of Fulk Rose, of Jamaica. It is not improbable that Sloane may 
have met the lady while in that island. But the most important 
addition to Sloane’s museum came to him by bequest, in 1702, 
from his friend William Charleton, who had spent many years of 
his life in travelling, with the object of collecting antiques and speci- 
mens of natural history. Charleton’s collection had been well 
known, and drew many visitors to his rooms in the Temple. Among 
them, John Evelyn found it ‘such a collection as I had never seen 
in all my travels abroad, either of private gentlemen or princes.’ 
And that other diarist, Ralph Thoresby, one day in 1695 ‘ walked 
to Mr. Charleton’s chambers at the Temple,’ and was spending a 
profitable time in examining this ‘ most noble collection of natural 
and artificial curiosities,’ when, ‘before I was half satisfied, an 
unfortunate visit from the Countess of Pembroke and other ladies 
from Court prevented further queries.’ 

Down to the year 1741 Sloane continued to reside in London, 
occupying at that time a house at the corner of Bloomsbury Square, 
scarcely a stone’s throw from the site of the future British Museum. 
He was now in his eighty-first year, and had done with active life. 
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He therefore decided to retire to the country air of Chelsea, and 
removed to the manor-house which he had purchased, with its 
lands, in 1712, from William Cheyne, Viscount Newhaven. It is 
pleasing to record that he presented the Apothecaries’ Company, 
in 1721, with the freehold of their botanical garden in that parish, 
which they had hitherto held only on lease, and where he had 
studied as a young man. Sloane was yet to live another twelve 
years, quietly declining into extreme old age, but keeping up his 
interest in things to the last. He was in his ninety-third year 
when the end came. 

His will had been made as far back as 1739, but it was supple- 
mented and modified by several codicils in 1749-51. The first 
disposition of his collections was as follows : 


Whereas [he says] from my youth I have been a great observer and admirer 
of the wonderful power, wisdom, and contrivance of the Almighty God, appear- 
ing in the works of His creation, and having gathered together many things in 
my own travels and voyages, or had them from others. . . . Now, desiring very 
much that these things, leading many ways to the manifestation of the glory of 
God, the confutation of atheism and its consequences, the use and improvement 
of physic and other arts and sciences and benefit of mankind, may remain together 
and not be separated, and that chiefly in and about the City of London, where 
I have acquired most of my estates and where they may by the great confluence 
of people be of most use, 


he instructs his executors to offer his museum for the sum of £20,000, 
first to the King ; then, on his refusal, successively to the Royal 
Society, the University of Oxford, the College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, the Royal Academies of Sciences of Paris, Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Madrid ; and, failing these, to any person willing to 
purchase ; and as a last resort, to dispose of the collections by 
auction. 

Ten years afterwards, in a codicil of 1749, he contemplated 
a more ambitious scheme. His collections were now to be kept 
together in their entirety in his manor-house in Chelsea. They 
were to be offered to the King, or to Parliament, or, failing either, 
to the Academies named above, at the same price as before (now 
stated to be not a fourth of the value), and they were to be vested 
for public use in a body of some fifty trustees ; and, in addition, 
about thirty visitors were named, to include the King, the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Cumberland, and the great officers of State, 
with other persons, to have a controlling power. The manor-house 
and the advowson of Chelsea Church were also to be vested in the 
Same trustees ‘for preserving and continuing my said collection 
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or museum in such manner as they shall think most likely to 
answer the public benefit by me intended,’ and ‘ that the same may 
be rendered as useful as possible, as well towards satisfying the 
desire of the curious, as for the improvement, knowledge, and 
information of all persons.’ But this large intention had to yield 
to natural affection. In the following year a further codicil dis- 
poses of the manor-house in favour of his two daughters ; and a 
final codicil of 1751 left all his landed property between them. 
The elder, Sarah, was married to George Stanley, of Paultons, in 
Hampshire; the younger, Elizabeth, was the wife of Charles, 
second Lord Cadogan. A mere accident may change the face of 
nature. Had Sloane’s original disposal of the manor-house held 
good, the British Museum might now have been standing in Chelsea ; 
and, while the names of Hans and Sloane might still be writ large 
over the district, the name of Cadogan would probably have been 
unknown. 

No time was lost by the trustees in preparing to carry out the 
directions of Sloane’s will, and within a month a memorial was 
drawn up to be presented to His Majesty. But His Majesty was not 
encouraging, only remarking on the poverty of the Exchequer, 
and an appeal to Parliament was determined on. Horace Walpole, 
who was one of the trustees and no very sympathetic one, tells us 
something about the first meetings : 


You will scarce guess [he writes to Sir Horace Mann] how I employ my time. 
Chiefly at present in the guardianship of embryos and cockleshells. Sir Hans 
Sloane is dead, and has made me one of the trustees of his museum, which is to 
be offered for twenty thousand pounds. . . . He valued it at four-score thousand 
pounds ; and so would anybody who loves hippopotamuses, sharks with one ear, and 
spiders as big as geese! You may believe that those who think money the most 
valuable of all curiosities will not be purchasers. The King has excused himself, 
saying that he did not believe that there are twenty thousand pounds in the 
Treasury. We are a charming wise set, all philosophers, botanists, antiquarians, 
and mathematicians ; and adjourned our first meeting because Lord Macclesfield, 
our chairman, was engaged to a party for finding out the longitude, 


The proposal for the purchase fared better in the House of 
Commons ; but even there reluctance was shown by some, and it is 
not impossible that the scheme would have been finally rejected 
had it not been the desire of the Speaker, Arthur Onslow, and other 
members of the House, to see the Cottonian Library properly 
housed and made accessible to the public, and to add to it, by 
purchase, the famous collection of Harleian Manuscripts. With 
this view Onslow and those who thought with him supported the 
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scheme for the purchase of the Sloane Museum, and to combine it 
with the two collections just mentioned. 

The Cottonian Library was the creation of the well- known 
antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, and mainly consisted of a most 
valuable collection of manuscripts and state-papers. Cotton 
lived during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, and through that 
of James I. and into the early years of Charles I., dying in 1631. 
His closing years were troubled by political accusation ; his library, 
which was stored in his house in Westminster, was sequestrated, 
and he was refused access to it. Although the accusation was not 
pressed home, this treatment preyed upon his spirits, and almost 
his last words were : ‘ Tell the Lord Privy Seal and the rest of the 
Council that their so long detaining my books from me has been 
the cause of my mortal malady.’ It was in the time of his grand- 
son, Sir John Cotton, that steps were taken and an Act passed in 
1700 for securing the Cottonian Library to public use, while it was 
still to remain in Cotton House. But this arrangement proved 
inconvenient, and in the end the library was removed in 1712 to 
Essex House in the Strand, where it remained until 1730. Then, 
in an evil hour, it was taken back to Westminster and deposited, 
together with the Royal Library, in Ashburnham House in Little 
Dean’s Yard. Here, on October 23, 1731, a fire broke out which 
destroyed or damaged a large portion of the Cottonian Library, 
and did some injury to the Royal manuscripts. The two collections 
were then removed for safety, first to the New Dormitory and after- 
wards to the Old Dormitory of Westminster School, there to 
remain for many years to come; for, although there was much 
talk of raising a building specially to receive the Cottonian Library, 
and even though a certain public-spirited Major Arthur Edwards 
bequeathed a sum of £7,000 towards this object, there was no 
practical result. Well might Speaker Onslow feel that this state 
of things was a scandal, and urge upon the House of Commons 
the propriety of amendment. 

The Harleian Collection which Speaker Onslow desired to com- 
bine with the Cottonian Library and the Sloane Museum was the 
collection of manuscripts which had been gathered together princi- 
pally by Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford, the statesman whose 
career fills so large a space in the history of Queen Anne, and which 
was completed by his son Edward, the second earl. Robert Harley 
began his purchases in 1705, and by the year 1721 he had brought 
together a great library both of books and manuscripts. His son 
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continued to add to the collections, but on his death, in 1741, the 
coins and medals and portraits and miscellaneous curiosities were 
sold, and the library of 50,000 printed books passed into the 
hands of a bookseller. But the collection of more than 7,000 
manuscripts, besides charters and rolls, fortunately remained. 

To return to the proceedings in the House of Commons. The 
consideration of the scheme of the Sloane purchase had been 
referred to a Committee of the whole House, and on April 6 resolu- 
tions were reported : 


That the museum of Sir Hans Sloane, by him bequeathed to the public, is of 
a much greater intrinsic value than the sum of 20,000/., by him required to be paid 
for the same. 

That the sum of £20,000 be paid to the executors of Sir Hans Sloane for the 
said museum, to be kept entire and maintained for the use and benefit of the 
public. 

That a proper repository be provided for the better reception and more con- 
venient use of the Cottonian Library, and of any additions that may be made 
thereto. 

That the sum of £7,000 bequeathed by the last will of Arthur Edwards, esquire, 
to the Trustees of the Cotton Library, be applied either towards providing such 
repository or towards purchasing additions to be made to the said library, agree- 
ably to the directions of the said will. 

That the Harleian Collection of MSS. would be a proper addition to be made 
to the said library. 

That the sum of £10,000 be paid for the said collection of MSS. 

That the sum of £20,000, together with such further sums as shall be necessary 
for the several purposes aforesaid, be raised by way of lottery for a sum not exceed- 
ing £700,000; and, if any surplus shall remain, that the same be applied for the 
benefit of the public, as shall be directed by Parliament. 


These resolutions were agreed to by the House, and a Bill was 
prepared and passed through the usual stages. It received the 
Royal assent on June 7, 1753. 

The Act thus passed, ‘for the purchase of the museum or 
collection of Sir Hans Sloane and of the Harleian Collection of 
manuscripts, and for providing one general repository for the 
better reception and more convenient use of the said collections, 
and of the Cottonian Library and of the additions thereto,’ after 
providing for the purchases and incorporation of the collections, 
appointed a large body of trustees, chosen very much on the lines 
laid down in Sir Hans Sloane’s will. These trustees, ‘for putting 
this Act in execution,’ were to be the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons 
(who, on account of special duties assigned to them, have always 
been described as the principal trustees); the great Officers of 
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State ; the Presidents of the Royal Society and of the College of 
Physicians ; and six representatives of the Sloane, the Cotton, and 
the Harley families, two for each. The total number was twenty- 
six. Further, this body was to ‘elect and nominate fifteen other 
persons to be associated to them in the execution of the trusts,’ 
and to remain trustees for life. Thus the total number of trustees 
as first constituted was forty-one. Subsequent changes have 
caused the number to vary ; it is now forty-nine. 

The trustees were declared to be ‘a body politic and corporate 
in deed and name, and have succession for ever, by the name of 
the Trustees of the British Museum ;’ and in them were vested 
the repository and the collections, 


upon this trust and confidence, nevertheless, that a free access to the said genera 
repository and to the coilections therein contained shall be given to all studious 
and curious persons, at such times and in such manner and under such regula- 
tions for inspecting and consulting the said collections as by the trustees or the 
major part of them in any general meeting assembled shall be limited for that 


purpose. 


We now turn to the method whereby the means were to be 
provided for giving effect to the Act of Incorporation. In 1753 
a lottery was not regarded as so immoral a transaction as it has 


come to be considered (at least officially) in our own day. Yet 
even then the idea of starting so dignified an establishment as a 
national museum by means of a sporting venture appears to have 
struck some as questionable. Speaker Onslow was constrained 
to declare that he was against lotteries in principle ; but he made 
an exception for ‘this laudable occasion.’ Although a sum of 
£700,000 had been named in the resolutions of the Committee, 
a much smaller amount was deemed adequate. By the provisions 
of the Act £300,000 was to be raised by lottery; two-thirds of 
the sum, that is £200,000, was to be distributed in prizes, the 
‘fortunate tickets’ ranging in value from £10 to £10,000 ; and, after 
defraying the expenses attendant on the working of the lottery, 
the balance was to be at the disposal of the trustees. More than 
half of the text of the Act of Incorporation of the British Museum 
is occupied by the regulations for the lottery. 

The money appropriated by the Act to the use of the Trustees 
of the British Museum was to be applied, firstly, to the payment of 
the £20,000 for the Sloane Museum and of the £10,000 for the 
Harleian MSS. ; next to the provision of the general repository and 
its fittings ; and lastly, the sum of £30,000 was to be invested in the 
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public funds as an endowment for carrying on the administration 
of the museum. The fact that the modest income to be derived 
from an investment of £30,000 in consols was to suffice for the 
maintenance of a national museum is proof enough that Parlia- 
ment in 1753 had very vague ideas on the subject. It was not 
long before the trustees had to petition Parliament from time to 
time for an augmentation of their resources ; and as years went on, 
the petition became, at length, an annual event. At the present 
day the custom is still observed, and a petition from the Trustees 
of the British Museum to the House of Commons is the preliminary 
to the passing of the British Museum vote. 

The net amount of the proceeds of the lottery which was handed 
over to the trustees was £95,194 8s. 2d. Their first business was 
to pay off their debts ; their next was to seek for a general reposi- 
tory, or for a suitable site for building one. They soon had two 
proposals before them. The Earl of Cardigan and Sir Edward 
Montagu offered Montagu House in Bloomsbury for the sum of 
£10,000 ; Charles Sheffield offered Buckingham House, ‘ with the 
gardens and field,’ in Westminster for £30,000. The choice was 
decided at a meeting on April 3, 1754. The offer of Buckingham 
House was without hesitation rejected on account of ‘ the greatness 
of the sum demanded for it,’ the inconvenience of the situation, 
and other circumstances. Thus the British Museum was not to 
stand on the ground now occupied by Buckingham Palace. But, 
before deciding upon Montagu House, the trustees had to consider 
another scheme which had been meanwhile put forward. This 
was to build a museum in Old Palace Yard as part of a plan for 
new Houses of Parliament and other public offices. This building, 
however, was estimated to cost from £50,000 to £60,000, and the 
idea was abandoned. There is evidence, too, that the Banqueting 
Hall in Whitehall was considered, although no formal proposal 
was made. At length it was resolved ‘to accept the proposal of 
Montagu House and the freehold ground thereto belonging, for 
the general repository of the British Museum, on the terms of the 
offer of £10,000.’ 

To describe how Montagu House came into existence, we must 
go back for a moment to an earlier time. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century the ground now covered by the northern side 
of Bloomsbury Square (then called Southampton Square) was 
occupied by Southampton House, which with the adjoining land 
was then held, as of the manor of Bloomsbury, by Thomas 
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Wriothesley, fourth and last Earl of Southampton, an old cavalier, 
who was made Lord High Treasurer at the Restoration. By his 
first marriage he had two daughters, one of whom was Rachel, 
who married first Francis Vaughan, Lord Vaughan, and after his 
death in 1667 took as her second husband, in 1669, William Russell 
(known in history as Lord William Russell) son of William, Earl, 
and afterwards Duke, of Bedford. By a second marriage the 
Earl of Southampton had another daughter, Elizabeth, who married 
first Joscelyn, Earl of Northumberland, and secondly, in 1671, 
Ralph Montagu, afterwards Duke of Montagu. The two sisters 
thus are brought into our story : Rachel, as the heiress who inherited 
the plot of ground on which Montagu House was to be built, and 
Elizabeth as the wife of the man who was to build it. 

Ralph Montagu, who is so well known in the history of Charles 
II.’s reign on account of his embassies to France, was the son of 
the third Baron Montagu, of Boughton, whom he succeeded in 
1683. After the Revolution he was created, in 1689, Viscount 
Monthermer and Earl of Montagu, and in 1705 Duke of Montagu. 
His connection by marriage with the house of Wriothesley naturally 
influenced his choice when, in 1675, he looked round for a site on 
which to build a family mansion for himself. At this time the 
Earl of Southampton was dead, and his daughter Rachel had come 
into possession of the particular piece of land which Montagu 
selected. The old plans show Southampton House standing on 
the ‘Long Field’ with its garden lying northward, cut in the 
shape of a bastioned fortress, which Evelyn describes as ‘a naked 
garden, but with good air.’ Flanking the ‘Long Field’ on the 
west was ‘ Baber’s Field,’ which was bounded on the south by 
Great Russell Street. On June 19, 1675, William Russell and his 
wife, Rachel Lady Vaughan (she kept the title of her first marriage), 
conveyed to the Right Honourable Ralph Montagu, esquire, 
Master of the Great Wardrobe and a Privy Councillor, in considera- 
tion of the sum of £2,610, ‘ all that piece or parcel of land lying in 
a field commonly called or known by the name of Baber’s Field, 
containing by admeasurement seven acres and twenty perches.’ 
Montagu undertook ‘to erect and new build one faire and large 
messuage and dwelling-house, fit for him and his family to inhabit,’ 
and it was the intention that the new mansion and its garden 
should range with Southampton House and its garden. No time 
was lost in beginning the building ; in fact, even before the con- 
veyance of the land, Montagu had busied himself about the plans. 
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On February 11, 1675, Lady Northumberland (his wife) writes 
thus to her sister Rachel : 

My service, pray, to your good man [William Russell]. Mr. Montagu is a 
humble servant to you both. If our house went up as fast as we have models 
made, we should be in it before you get to yours, for we have no less than three 
that are big enough for Miss Ann [her little daughter] to walk in. I long till the 
writings are done, that it may be begun, proposing the spending of many a 
pleasant hour in it. 

The house, once begun, was rapidly finished. In May 1676 
Evelyn ‘ went to see Mr. Montagu’s new palace near Bloomsbury, 
built by Mr. [Robert] Hooke of our [Royal] Society, after the 
French manner.’ And, again, in November 1679 he was there and 
found it ‘ most nobly furnished, and a fine, but too much exposed 
garden.’ In 1683 he describes it more fully as 


a stately and handsome palace. Signor Verrio’s fresco paintings, especially the 
funeral pile of Dido, on the staircase; the labours of Hercules, fight with the 
Centaurs, effeminacy with Deianira, and apotheosis or reception among the gods, 
on the walls and roofs of the great room above, I think exceeds anything he has 
yet done both for design, colouring, and exuberance of invention. The garden 
is large and in good air, but the fronts of the house not answerable to the inside. 
The court at entry and wings for offices seem too near the street, and that so 
very narrow and meanly built that the corridor is not in proportion to the rest 
to hide the court from being overlooked by neighbours; all which might have 
been prevented had they placed the house further into the ground, of which 
there was enough to spare. 


Evelyn’s criticism is just. No one will deny that the present 
front of the British Museum, which runs on the line of the front of 
Montagu House, would have had a finer appearance if it had been 
placed further back from the street. 

Montagu’s first wife, Elizabeth Wriothesley, Countess of North- 
umberland, died in 1690. Two years afterwards he married 
Elizabeth, the Dowager Duchess of Albemarle : ‘ the mad Duchess.’ 
This is the lady whom we have met before, and have seen accom- 
panying her first husband to Jamaica, with Sir Hans Sloane in their 
train. Itis said that after the death of Albemarle she was determined 
to give her hand to nobody but a sovereign prince. Accordingly 
Montagu wooed and won her as Emperor of China; and to the 
day of her death, which did not take place till 1734, she was served 
on the knee as a sovereign. Montagu himself died in 1709. 

Montagu’s fine house stood only ten years. On the night of 
January 19-20, 1686, it was burnt to the ground. We turn again 
to Evelyn : 


This night was burnt to the ground my Lord Montagu’s palace in Bloomsbury, 
than which, for painting and furniture, there was nothing more glorious in England. 
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This happened by the negligence of a servant airing, as they call it, some of the 
goods by the fire in a moist season ; indeed, so wet and mild a season had scarce 


been seen in man’s memory. 
On that night also Lady Rachel Russell lay in Southampton 


House. 

If you have heard [she writes to a friend] of the dismal accident in this neigh- 
bourhood, you will easily believe Tuesday night was not a quiet one with us. 
About one o’clock in the night I heard a great noise in the Square, so little 
ordinary, I called up a servant and sent her down to learn the occasion. She 
brought up a very sad one that Montagu House was on fire ; and it was so indeed ; 
it burned with so great violence the whole house was consumed by five o’clock. 
The wind blew strong this way, so that we lay under fire a great part of the time, 
the sparks and flames continually covering the house and filling the court. 


Montagu is said to have lost £46,000 by the disaster, which was 
the more provoking as at the time the house was in other hands, 
having been let or lent to the Earl of Devonshire. But the owner 
was not disheartened. He forthwith set about building a new 
house, exactly on the lines of the one which had been destroyed ; 
and although Walpole, in his ‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ gives a 
qualified approval (‘what it wants in grace and beauty is com- 
pensated by the spaciousness and magnificence of the apartments ’), 
the second Montagu House is generally described in books of the 
time as the finest private house in London. It was particularly 
noted for the decoration of the walls and ceilings with paintings by 
artists who were specially brought from France by Montagu. 
This was the house which the trustees purchased in 1753, and which 
was to serve as their general repository for the better part of a 
century. We may quote a description of the building as it appeared 
in 1825 : 

The structure situated on the north side of Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
is constructed on the usual plan of hotels of the French nobility at Paris, con- 
sisting of a series of buildings surrounding a quadrangular court. Towards the 
street is a high brick wall extending on each side of the entrance, which is by an 
arched doorway having above it an octangular turret surmounted by a cupola. 
At each extremity of the wall is a square turret. On the inside a colonnade 
with pillars of the Ionic order extends the whole length of the front. The east 
and west sides of the quadrangle, connecting the colonnade with the house itself, 
consist of subordinate buildings for offices, &c. In the middle of both these 
lateral buildings, or wings, is a doorway, with Ionic pilasters on each side and a 
plain pediment above. On the north side of the square stands the principal 
edifice, which, like the subordinate portions, is built of brick with stone quoins. 
It is 168 feet in length, and its height is fifty-seven feet to the top of the cornice. 
The entrance to this part of the building is by a flight of thirteen steps leading 
to a plain square doorway. 


The main building of Montagu House occupied practically the 
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space now covered by the southern galleries of the present museum, 
and the line of the wall which separated the forecourt from the 
street is now represented by the modern massive railings. 

The garden lying to the north of the house was laid out in the 
style of the time in large grass plots and gravelled paths, with a 
raised terrace skirting the three sides, north, west, and east, and it 
was ornamented with pieces of sculpture. On this garden space 
now stand the eastern, western, and northern galleries of the 
British Museum, enclosing the great circular reading-room in the 
centre. 

The conveyance of Montagu House (or Montague House, as it 
came to be spelt) to the trustees was not completed until April 
1755; but they had partially entered into possession as early as 
April 1754, when they held their first meeting in the house. The 
price which they had agreed for, £10,000, did not appear unreason- 
able. But the house, though substantial, proved to be costly. 
It had stood empty for some time, and had fallen into disrepair. 
The surveyors’ estimates for putting it in order and adapting it to 
the purposes of a museum amounted to as much as £7,600. This 
was more than the trustees were prepared to face, and a modified 
estimate under £4,000 was substituted. But the reckoning fell 
far short of the mark. In 1756 more than £3,000 was spent in 
repairs, and in the two following years the sums of £3,196 and 
£4,554 were laid out. Thus, even before the museum was thrown 
open to the public, more money had been spent in the service of 
repairs and fittings than had been paid for the purchase of Montagu 
House. By the irony of fate, the one part of the structure which 
was first condemned, viz. ‘The Turret,’ that is, the turret and 
cupola over the gateway, which, ‘ being impossible to be repaired,’ 
was to be removed, was that which stood longest ; in the course of 
the many changes which ended in the total demolition of Montagu 
House, ‘The Turret’ was the very last part of the old building to 
be pulled down, nearly a century after its condemnation. 

Being at length in possession of their house, the trustees lost 
no time in removing into it the various collections assigned to 
them. The Harleian MSS. were brought in during May and June 
of 1755; Sir Hans Sloane’s Library and the Cottonian Collection 
followed, and by the end of the year the Sloane Museum was safely 
housed. Chelsea manor-house was then surrendered to Sir Hans’s 
heirs. But another collection of great interest and value was now 
to be added. This was the Royal library of manuscripts and 
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printed books, in all rather more than twelve thousand volumes. 
On June 17, 1757, 


Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. [a trustee], informed the trustees that he was directed 
by authority to acquaint the Corporation that His Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to give orders for a Bill to be prepared for his Royal signature, to be passed 
under the Great Seal, for a donation to the Trustees of the British Museum of all 
that his Royal library, or libraries, with the appurtenances whatsoever, now deposited 
in the Old Dormitory at Westminster. And also a grant of the sum of £300 per 
annum, payable to this corporation quarterly, the first payment to commence 
on the death or other avoidance or determination of the present librarian, Claudius 


Amyand, Esq. 


The preamble to the deed of gift expresses handsomely the 
motives of the Royal munificence : 


Whereas the Library formerly deposited in our palace at Saint James’s was 
begun by our Royal Predecessor King James the First, and enriched with the 
noble and well-chosen collections, both printed and manuscript, of John Lord 
Lumley and Henry FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel, and of Isaac Casaubon, and with 
the invaluable Alexandrian Manuscript of the Old and New Testament brought 
over to England by Sir Thomas Roe, Embassador of Constantinople, as a present 
from Cyril Lucaris, the Patriarch of that city, to our Royal Predecessor King 
Charles the First ; and whereas our said Library hath for many years past been 
placed in the Old Dormitory at Westminster, without due convenience for the 
custody thereof or the resort of inquisitive and learned men; and whereas, We, 
knowing that the encouragement of all arts and the advancement of science con- 
stitute one essential part of the true wisdom and greatness of a king, are willing 
to distinguish by marks of our Royal favour societies established for such excellent 
purposes, and are desirous that our said Library should not only be made useful 
to the present times, but be preserved and transmitted for the good of posterity 
under the care of public trustees and subject to proper orders and regulations, &c. 


The Royal grant passed the Great Seal on August 6, 1757 ; the 
Library was taken over on September 22 ; its removal to Montagu 
House commenced on the next day; and on November 12 its 
deposit was formally reported. As stated above, the reversion of 
the librarian’s salary of £300 a year accompanied the gift. Seven- 
teen years later, in 1774, the trustees came into possession of it, 
and enjoyed it until the year 1816, when, on the rearrangement of 
the Civil List, the payment was discontinued. From this source 
the museum received in all nearly £10,600. 

Having housed the collections, the trustees next turned their 
thoughts to the creation of an establishment to take charge of 
them. The trustees’ income at the beginning of 1756 was estimated 
to amount to £1,320, being the interest on a capital sum of £44,000, 
which remained to them out of their share in the proceeds of the 
lottery after paying their debts. ‘In order to make the state of 
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the officers and servants and their respective allowances consistent 
with the said annual income,’ it is recorded that ‘the committee 
have endeavoured to reduce the number of them as low as possible, 
and to settle their said allowances in the most frugal manner.’ 
Frugal the settlement certainly was. The principal librarian, the 
chief officer, whose appointment was specially provided for in the 
Act of Incorporation, was to have a salary of £200 ; and there were 
to be three under-librarians, each with £100 a year, and three 
assistants, each with £50. Thus, the library staff was to cost 
£650 a year; and the wages of servants and cost of maintenance 
would raise the annual expenditure to £1,241 1s. 7d., and ‘ there 
will remain a surplus of £78 18s. 5d. for the keeping of the garden 
and other expenses not yet thought of.’ But then it was found 
that two very necessary officers had not been provided in the above 
frugal scheme—a receiver and expenditor, or, as he would now be 
called, an accounting officer; and a secretary. But whence was 
the money to come for their salaries ? The solution was ingenious. 
The salary of the principal librarian was reduced to £160, and he 
was to be appointed also receiver and expenditor with £40 a year, 
and the pay of the three under-librarians was to be reduced to 
£80, and each in turn was to act as secretary and to receive £20 for 
the service. It is a satisfaction to know that these poor gentlemen 
were to be allowed coals and candles. 

For the next two years this small staff was busied in getting the 
collections into order; and, while preparations were in progress 
within the building, we may turn to the garden and see how that 
fine open space was being disposed of. In the days of the Montagus, 
it will be remembered, it was laid out in grass plots and gravel 
walks, with a raised terrace skirting its boundaries. Now it had 
fallen into a state of neglect. It must have become literally honey- 
combed with anthills, which were ‘cut and carried away’ at a 
cost of two shillings the hundred. Work was pushed on, and by 
the end of 1755 ‘the whole garden has been mowed, weeded, and 
cleared of anthills; the gravel walks and borders restored ; the 
slopes made less steep, and together with the borders planted.’ 
And in the middle of the following year the garden was 


now in great forwardness and may be considered as a valuable part of the British 
Museum, being well stocked with exotic plants, many of them presented by the 
Duke of Argyle, Mr. Attorney-General, Philip Carteret Webb, Esq., Mr. Watson, 
and Mr. Collinson; the expenses of planting and restoring of which, already 
paid, amount to £205 16s. 8d. ; and there is still due the further sum of £89 18s. 2d, 
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By the beginning of 1757 the garden was in order, and residents in 
the neighbourhood seem to have been allowed occasional admission ; 
but there were rules 

that no persons be admitted into the garden except by particular leave of the 
committee, unless they are accompanied during their continuance therein by a 
trustee, by a lady of the trustee, or by one of the officers of the Museum; and 
that they be desired not to tread upon the flower-beds nor otherwise injure the 
plants. That no plants or flowers be gathered, but by leave of the committee 
for medical purposes or as specimens for such studious and curious persons as may 
be desirous of increasing their botanical knowledge. That no dogs be admitted 
into the garden. 


The garden has vanished, no studious and curious person now 
gathers plants or flowers to increase his botanical knowledge ; 
but the ban against the errant dog is yet in force, and an occasional 
dog-hunt in the courtyard still enlivens the monotonous existence 
of the gatekeeper. 

Early in 1758 the collections were so far arranged in the building 
that the trustees ventured to allow the admission of parties to a 
‘transient view of the museum,’ although it was not yet in a condi- 
tion to be opened generally to the public. But as the parties were 
only admitted by ticket, and had to be personally conducted by 
the officers through the galleries, the rumbers were limited to the 
scantiest proportions. Even after the opening of the museum, 
the clumsy system of admission by tickets was continued for many 
years : free admission was not allowed until the year 1810; and it 
was as late as the year 1879 that the galleries were opened to the 
public on every week-day. At first there was a certain timidity 
and shyness on the part, at least, of some of the trustees ; they were 
afraid of trusting the public. There is still in existence a memo- 
randum of ‘ objections to the appointing public days for admitting 
all persons to see the museum without distinction,’ drawn up by a 
certain trustee who was by no means a foolish person. 


General liberty [he says] allowed to ordinary people of all ranks and denomina- 
tions, is not to be kept within bounds, and many irregularities will be committed 
that cannot be prevented by a few librarians, who will soon be insulted by such 
people, if they offer to control or contradict them; and any rules or directions 
given to the librarians to keep such visitors in order will by them be treated only 
with contempt and set at nought. And, if any such people should be in liquor 
and misbehave, they are rarely without their accomplices, and may be joined by 
others who, out of an idle vanity in asserting what they call their liberty, will 
side with them and promote mischiefs that ar2 more easily to be suspected than 
foreseen or prevented. If public days should ke allowed, then it will be necessary 
for the trustees to have the presence of a committee of themselves attending with 
atleast two Justices of the Peace and ten constables of the Division of Bloomsbury ; 
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and, besides this, these civil officers should be supported by a guard, such an one 
as usually attends at the Play-house; and, even after all this, many accidents 


must and will happen. 


And so on, all very amusing, and very ridiculous. 

The British Museum was officially opened on January 15, 1759, 

In conclusion, a word may be said about the first reading. 
room of the British Museum—a modest contrast to the reading- 
room of our days with its hundreds of readers. The ‘corner 
room No. 90 in the base storey’ was selected—a pleasant room 
opening into the garden ; it was furnished with ‘a proper wainscot 
table covered with green baize,’ and with twenty chairs. During 
the first year, 1759, there were one hundred and forty readers on 
the register; and among early names are those of Sir William 
Blackstone, David Hume, Thomas Gray, and Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
The poet Gray, who was admitted on July 20, 1759, for two months, 
has left us the first description of the room : 


I am just settled in my new habitation in Southampton Row; and, though a 
solitary and dispirited creature, not unquiet, nor wholly unpleasant to myself. 
The museum will be my chief amusement. I this day passed through the jaws 
of a great leviathan that lay in my way into the belly of Dr. Templeman, superin- 
tendent of the reading-room, who congratulated himself on the sight of so much 
good company. We were: a man that writes for Lord Royston, a man that 
writes for Dr. Burton of York, a third that writes for the Emperor of Germany or 
Dr. Pocock, for he speaks the worst English I ever heard; Dr. Stukeley, who 
writes for himself, the very worst person he could write for; and I, who only 
read to know if there were anything worth writing, and that not without some 
difficulty. I find that they printed 1,000 copies of the Harleian Catalogue and 
have sold four score; that they have £900 a year income, and spend £1,300; and 
that they are building apartments for the under-keepers ; so I expect in winter to 
see the collection advertised and set to auction. 


The auction has not yet come off. When it does come off, 
what will ‘ the collection ’ realize ? 


E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 





SERGEANT CONWAY. 


War Office Form, No. 220. 
Deputy-Adjutant-General’s Offices, 
Royal Artillery, Woolwich. 
August 15, 1856. 


GENERAL ORDER. 


Sergeant Conway, of G Field Battery, R.A., landed at Varna 
with his battery, and was present in every action during the whole 
of the Crimean campaign. At the battle of Inkerman he is 
mentioned for very gallant conduct by Major Boothby, R.A., and 
Captain Henry, R.A., the latter of whom he rescued from the 
enemy when severely wounded. Sergeant Conway is im possession 
of the English war medal and clasps for Alma, Balaclava, 
Inkerman, and Sebastopol, together with the Turkish war medal 
for services with the Ottoman troops. For the rescuing of 
Captain Henry, Conway received the French gold war medal, 
‘Pour valeur et discipline, granted by his Imperial Majesty the 


Emperor of the French. Lord Raglan mentioned the name of 
Conway im a special despatch, and by her Majesty’s command 
u was forwarded to the Horse Guards. 


AnD now, day and night, year in, year out, Sergeant Conway 
lies, or sits rather, at an angle of 45°; his knees drawn up under 
him much like a fakir’s, never to be unflexed again; his hands 
twisted and gnarled into the semblance of the roots of some ancient 
thorn tree. Over the stump of this most valiant Irishman (all that 
is left of the 5 ft. 10in. which at the age of sixteen in the year 1848 
enlisted in the Artillery) rises the fearless head, peering at you with 
its upstanding white hair not unlike the grenade on a guardsman’s 
collar; peering out at you over the bent knees as though they 
formed the embrasure of the ‘Slaughter-house,’ that famous 
eight-gun battery whence the Sergeant so often directed the fire 
of the right attack on the opposing Malakoff. Night after night, 
all through the terrible Crimean winter and spring, was the Sergeant 
in that dreadful place ; his covering only an old commissary sack 
held together in front by a bent nail, a worn guernsey beneath, 
fuller (declares the Sergeant) of lice than stitches. 
VOL, XIX.—NO, 113, N.S. 42 
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Small wonder that Sergeant Conway is a cripple, that for twenty- 
seven years he has not stood upon his feet, that for thirteen he 
has lain in bed, that for the last four he has been able to bear 
no clothes on him. Rheumatoid arthritis we call it nowadays, 
descending by whatever name in a direct line from the cold and 
want and scanty clothing in the trenches of the Crimea. 

Wherefore it is that, night after night, brief snatches only of 
sleep come to the Sergeant, rarely for more than fifteen minutes 
at a time. Between whiles he pufis patiently at his pipe, listening 
to the fading noises, the awakening rumble of vast restless London. 
For contemplation he has the record of his own gallantry (the 
General Order quoted above, and the paragraph from Kinglake’s 
fifth volume in which the historian describes his exploits at Inker- 
man) framed and presented to him at the Diamond Jubilee; while 
over the fireplace hangs an engaging print in which the left-handed 
Tom Sayers (his right arm, known as the ‘auctioneer,’ having 
been early broken in the encounter) defends himself sturdily from 
the onslaught of the much-battered Benicia Boy. Gentlemen 
and noblemen in Piccadilly weepers are therein depicted cheering 
on the combatants, whose prolonged efforts to destroy each other 
resulted, as all the world knows, or ought to, in a drawn battle. 
It was a battle, one of many, at which the Sergeant was present ; 
for besides the Alma and Balaclava and Inkerman, six times 
did the Sergeant see Tom Sayers fight. This at Farnborough 
in 1860 against Heenan was Sayers’ last. Thereupon a grateful 
country presented the retired prize-fighter, erstwhile landlord 
of the ‘ Bricklayers’ Arms’ in Camden Town, with five thousand 
pounds, mainly to be disastrously invested in a travelling circus. 
He died in 1866 at the age of forty, and I still can feel an interest 
in him, for in a saddler’s window in the Fulham Road I often stop 
to contemplate the massive collar admiringly exposed there of 
Tom Sayers’ bull dog. ‘I am Tom Sayers’ dog,’ says the worn 
legend on the brass plate, ‘whose dog are you?’ But the Ser- 
geant regrets he was not present when Tom King finally outed 
Heenan at Six Mile Bottom in 1863. Nor I either, though to be 
sure in undergraduate days I have often seen Tom King on New- 
market Heath and marked the exceeding hawk-like quality of his 
eye. Perhaps he is a book-maker there still ? 

Happily, unlike the majority of heroes, it is not difficult to 
get the Sergeant to talk, while he puffs at the clay-pipe in which 
fumes his Majesty’s tobacco, recently presented to him at Buck- 
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ingham Palace, though indeed he could not be there personally 
to receive it. It is a fine full-flavoured looking mixture, half a 
pound of it in a handsome tin. And while the pungent reek rises, 
the Sergeant’s memory floats back to Ireland and to Charlemont 
in Armagh, where he first met the recruiting sergeant and duly 
followed the enticing ribbands along the road to Belfast. It was 
the year of the great famine, when the potatoes lay rotting in the 
ground, and never since has the Sergeant been back there. Seven 
hundred years ago, he says, the Conways came to Ireland from 
Wales—Celts they are, but not Irish Celts—and every man of them 
Catholic. Of the ancient faith is still the Sergeant; in fact, he 
was early destined for the priesthood, but though he knows he could 
have preached as good a sermon as ‘ annywan,’ he doubts whether 
on the whole he could have rightly managed the remainder. By 
which, I take it, he means the due observance of the several vows 
entailed upon the priestly office. Well, that’s about it, the Sergeant 
confesses, as he casts a roving eye up at the gory Heenan in the 
print over the fireplace. And to get to Belfast, for entertainment 
along the road, he sold his father’s double-barrelled gun for thirty 
shillings, to the Grand Master of the Orangemen ; hoping, I dare say, 
to induce that official vicariously into trouble, as being of another 
faith and fair game. 

From Belfast to Woolwich, and then to the Brompton barracks, 
Chatham, whence to visit the Great Exhibition of °51 he sailed 
his officers’ yacht up the river from Southend, and though he took 
four days over it landed them safely at last at the Old Swan pier. 
Why selected for the job, the Sergeant hardly knows, never in fact 
having been on board of a yacht before ; yet he supposes he knew 
as much about it as the Irish pilot, who learnt all about the rocks 
in Cork harbour by running on them. Indeed, being always of an 
enquiring mind he had read up a good deal about navigation 
before making a start. But whether his officers’ choice of him 
a8 sailing-master was propter or post hoc, at this distance of time 
the Sergeant finds it impossible to determine. All he knows is 
they got there at last, stayed six weeks in London (he and the crew 
on board the yacht at the Old Swan pier), and thence saw all there 
was to be seen in the great Hyde Park show. The Sergeant chuckles 
as he remembers that the officers decided to return to Chatham by 
train—scarcely to be wondered at when. the Sergeant confesses that 
on the voyage up he ran them deep into an Essex creek under the im- 
pression he was triumphantly pursuing the main course of the river. 

42—2 
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War came at last, declared by the Lord Mayor in State at the 
Royal Exchange in March 1854, and in May the Sergeant was 
at Varna. He was one of the splendid force (soon, alas! all through 
June, July, and August, to be cruelly decimated by cholera) that 
marched up country to the relief of Silistria in the much-vexed 
Danubian Principalities ; but there, there was no shot fired, at any 
rate by him. It was sufficient for the Sergeant and his like to 
march for the Russians to raise the siege. The shots, the deep 
authoritative voices that were to exercise so potent a spell on the 
fortunes of two great battles, still lay mute in the throats of the 
nine-pounders and howitzers of G Field Battery, Captain John 
Turner commanding. Not till September did they land on the 
shores of the Crimea, and as they marched to the Alma the Sergeant 
recalls that the reconnoitring officer keeping a sharp look-out 
on the left flank for Mentschikoff was Captain Nolan, that famous 
Nolan whose few bitter words with Lord Lucan caused the superb 
disaster of the Balaclava charge. The Sergeant can see him now; 
he rode uncommonly round-shouldered, but for all that was a good 
officer and did his reconnoitring right well. 

As for the Alma, all the Sergeant has to say of it is this : that 
it was a fine bright morning, altogether unlike the fog and sleet 
of Inkerman, and that as for any uncomfortable sensation on being 
for the first time under fire, any notion of getting knocked on the 
head as an orphan (for such by this time he was, justifiably pleading 
it in aggravation of his Crimean sufferings), no such thoughts ever 
entered his steadfast mind; nor, indeed, any thought at all but 
just that of doing his job in the best and most workmanlike 
fashion. 

And here let me parenthetically observe that the Sergeant’s 
notions of getting knocked on the head seem somehow inextricably 
mingled with ideas of regimental seniority ; somehow conceiving 
it to be a process only properly accomplished in order of military 
standing. When, for instance, both of the senior sergeants of 
G Battery were blown to pieces at Inkerman, then and not till 
then did the sergeant junior in rank feel his hour had come ; and 
I can see that the Sergeant believes that his constant immunity 
(for never was he even scratched) was more or less due to the 
astonishing ignorance, or forgetfulness—possibly, forgetfulness— 
of the supreme powers that he, Sergeant Conway, was next on 
the rota for a glorious if somewhat fragmentary ending. ‘ When 
I saw poor Newton go,’ he says, ‘I said to myself then it’s me 
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next. That’s only fair.” And yet when he took Newton’s place, 
to carry the message whereby both Newton and West were slain, 
he carried it safely. The Sergeant wags his head and cannot 
understand it, even now. 

The Alma was a short battle, lasting only about three hours, 
and lovers of it will remember that it was at a time when the British 
prospects were a good deal overcast that Lord Raglan, as though 
he had been a woman in travail over his plans, had ‘a sudden 
vehement longing’ for a couple of guns. He had crossed the 
river, and on his bay hunter ‘ Shadrach,’ accompanied by eighteen 
or twenty of his staff, had pressed on unmolested into well-nigh 
the centre of the Russian position. There on a knoll he had the 
good fortune to see not only his own line of battle in profile, but 
equally in profile the whole of that line of battle which the Russians 
opposed to his troops. ‘Our presence here will have the best 
effect,’ he said, well knowing that the Russians would never believe 
that a certain number of staff officers could ever have reached 
so advanced a spot without having thousands of troops close at 
hand. ‘ Now, if only we could have a couple of guns !’ 

And who, as if in immediate answer to the appeal, should come 
crashing through the Alma river ford but Captain John Turner 
with G Battery and the Sergeant, knowing right well they must 
thereabouts be wanted, and meeting more than half-way the aide- 
de-camp despatched for them? Two of the guns, howitzers Nos. 3 
and 4, were with extraordinary rapidity dragged up to the top 
of the knoll and soon unlimbered and fired. The first shot failed. 
‘Allow a little more for the wind,’ says Captain John, and sure 
enough with due allowance the next shot took effect upon the 
Causeway batteries. ‘And that, mind you,’ says the Sergeant, 
‘with a time fuse ; we’d no percussion in the Crimea.’ He even 
shows me with his gnarled bent fingers how the ancient contrivance 
was managed, a contrivance that to modern notions seems almost 
as cumbersome as the iron-hooped cannon of Cregy. The next 
they heard was the joyous staff officer’s cry, ‘He is carrying off 
his guns!’ And, true enough, the Causeway batteries were rapidly 
limbered up and dragged to another ground far in the rear, and 
the battle of the Alma was won. 

If any doubt it, hear Kinglake, who was actually riding with 
Lord Raglan, rode through the river with him and up on to the 
knoll, and saw and heard everything: ‘So here was the spell 
which now for several minutes had been governing the battle. 
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The apparition of a score of plumed horsemen on this knoll may 
have had more or less to do with the resolve which led Kvetzinski 
to dismantle the Great Redoubt ; but, at all events, this apparition 
and the fire of Lord Raglan’s two guns had enforced the withdrawal 
of the Causeway batteries ; had laid open the entrance of the pass ; 
had shattered the enemy’s reserves; had stopped the onward 
march of the Ouglitz battalions; and had chained up the high- 
mettled Vladimir in the midst of its triumphant advance.’ 

Little remained for the Sergeant but to count the battery 
losses and help bury the dead. They only lost eight or ten men, 
and one officer, Lieutenant Walsham, a boy but just joined. Unlike 
Colonel O'Dowd, whose careful wife put out for him his oldest 
uniform before Waterloo, he had gone into action as a boy would 
with his gold watch and valuables, and these the Sergeant took 
from the body, over which Captain Turner read the burial service, 
and put for safety into the limber of one of his beloved guns, after- 
wards to be taken to England and delivered to his sorrowing rela- 
tions. Nay, he wasn’t married; he was only just a boy. The 
Russian dead they laid in long trenches and lightly covered them 
over. There they lie to this day, the sturdy peasants of the Minsk 
and Kazan and Volhynia and many other regiments, the men 
who as our troops advanced on them used to open their mouths 
and show their teeth till they looked like so many cages. 

And at Balaclava, where was Sergeant Conway? Can it be 
his hand we mark at work in the battery on Canrobert’s Hill ? 
‘With much slaughter of the devoted Turks,’ writes Kinglake, ‘ the 
work was carried at half-past seven ’—on the morning of October 
25—‘ with its standards and its guns; but it seems that, before 
moving out, the English artilleryman who had been placed in the 
redoubt to assist the Turks took care to spike the guns which had 
armed it.’ 

Yes, that was the Sergeant, and he did the trick with rusty 
tenpenny nails, hammering them well into the copper vent and 
thereby rendering the guns useless. And then, I venture to suggest, 
he bolted. ‘ Bolt, is it ?’ chuckles the Sergeant grimly. ‘ We did 
that. If ever there was a bolt in this world, we did it;’ meaning 
by that, himself and Johanny Mariki, the interpreter, a Greek 
from Smyrna; the Turks, for whose benefit the interpreter was 
stationed there, having already safely accomplished a bolt of their 
own. Crawling and running through the brushwood they at last 
reached the heights, where in Lord Raglan’s hut the Sergeant was 
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accommodated with a much needed couple of tots of rum. Thence, 
later in the day, he had a fine view of the famous charges of the 
Heavy and the Light Brigades. They passed so rapidly, says the 
Sergeant, that he can tell but little of them. Just a fiery minute 
or two and that was all, and the force of Light Dragoons and 
Lancers and Hussars, which numbered 673 horsemen when it went 
into action, had been reduced to a mounted strength of 195. And 
the Sergeant ruminates on the monstrous futility of that charge, 
whichever way you look at it; for Lord Raglan’s orders were 
that the Light Brigade should retake the deserted guns in the 
redoubts, not knowing they were already safely spiked ; so whether 
Lord Cardigan had led his men, as he should have done, at the 
redoubts, or down the valley, as he did, the onslaught was destined 
to be almost equally magnificent and unwarlike. 

Not till late in the evening did the puzzled Sergeant venture 
to pay a visit to the 17th Lancers, scarcely believing he should 
find a man of them alive, and delightec| to encounter there a fellow 
townsman from Charlemont, one James Hughes, master tailor of 
the regiment, of whom he demanded instant explanations and 
experiences. But Hughes could tell him nothing, save that he 
had ridden through it all and come safely back, and that the rattle 
of the stones knocked up in their faces by the hail of shot and 
shell on the hard ground was almost the most disagreeable part of 
it. I remember, for my part, once questioning an ancient Light 
Dragoon, who had also returned unscathed, but, like James Hughes, 
had mighty little to say of it all—nothing, in fact, but that before 
sheathing his sword again he noticed it was dyed red, whereby he 
guessed, and no doubt rightly, that he must have ‘hurt’ some- 
body ; but of striking anyone he had not the slightest recollection. 

It is somewhat strange, by the way, for the present generation 
to realise that the old soldiers of the Crimea regard the Light 
Cavalry charge specifically as a defeat: the only one, indeed, of 
the campaign, but still emphatically a defeat. For that, perhaps, 
in the Sergeant’s case, his French predilections do something 
towards accounting, since not only does he admit to a hearty 
liking for and admiration of our allies, but he occasionally quotes 
fragments of their language, fragments over which much weather 
has passed since first he acquired them, but still to the acute eye 
recognisably French. ‘The men dropped morto, as the French 
say,’ he declares when commenting on the withering effect of our 
fire at Inkerman ; and, again, when contrasting our men’s food 
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with the French, describes their depang as always capital, parti- 
cularly the cognac ; depang, he hastens to explain, being the French 
for grub. So strongly, in fact, has the Sergeant always been 
Gallophile that many an encounter did he have with Sir Patrick 
Grant when that fine old governor of the hospital, whose opinions 
were all the other way, used to come and sit with him. Yet perhaps, 
the Sergeant reflects, it was merely done to get his temper up 
for the luxury of disputing. He finds it difficult to believe that so 
grand an old soldier as Sir Patrick could ever be otherwise than 
scrupulously fair, even to the French. 

The French opinion of our army in the Crimea and many of its 
most cherished exploits is tolerably well known. I remember, for 
instance, somewhere reading of a suggestion gravely made at the 
time by some Paris newspaper that the French army should every 
man of them be decorated pour sauvetage, Royal Humane Society 
medals for getting our fellows out of their many scrapes ; but their 
opinion of the Light Cavalry charge, as communicated to the 
Sergeant, deserves even wider recognition. 

Here it is in the Sergeant’s own words—that the English cavalry 
was bonn pour cheval, bonn pour mademoiselle, but not bonn— 
decidedly not bonn at all!—pour Rousses. Translated by the 
Sergeant, the indictment comes to this—that the Light Brigade 
knew how to ride and take care of their horses, knew even how 
to make love, but nothing at all whatever about charging Russian 
guns in position, sabreing the gunners and getting back again. 
‘And the man told me that,’ laughs the Sergeant, ‘all the while 
he was drinking and clinking glasses with me;’ in perfect good 
faith, preferring the exploits of a body of horsemen still recognis- 
able under the accretions of fifty years as the Chasseurs d’Afrique. 
It was the same light-hearted trooper, the Sergeant tells me, who 
marked off on his arm the estimate of the fighting qualities of the 
different nationalities at that time encamped in the Crimea. The 
Turks were good as far down as the wrist, the Sardinians but very 
little further, just below it, and the British about as far as the 
elbow; but the valour of the French extended to the shoulder, 
and would have gone further if anatomically it had been possible. 

Light-hearted but at the same time businesslike Chasseur 
d’Afrique! True Frenchman! There was a pit somewhere near 
the Second Division camp where the men of G Battery used to 
throw the bones of their meat rations before boiling them. And the 
Chasseur d’Afrique used to get hold of the said bones, and pain- 
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fully carve them into combs and such like, and, what was better 
still, sell them to the men who had so contemptuously discarded 
them. As pleasant a picture of successful petit commerce in war 
time as any I know of. 

But if we must be talking of fighting, of all the fighting since 
the world began, and over which the Sergeant lies back in ecstasy 
and veritably licks his lips as he recalls it, commend him to Inker- 
man. 

It was about half-past ten on that November Sunday morning, 
so near as the Sergeant can fix it, when they had been hard at it 
in the mist and sleet for something like five hours, that some six 
battalions of the Russians, driving before them the men of our 
pickets, whose cartridges after a long and obstinate resistance had 
at last been expended, managed to force their way up the Mikriakoff 
Glen towards the Saddle-Top Reach. There, fortunately for the 
British, they had to deal with the right half of G Battery, placed 
on the Home Ridge under Captain Turner, whose left half-battery 
had earlier in the morning been moved on to the west slope. Ready 
for the advancing Kolivansk battalions was Captain John, his 
three guns standing there waiting for them, gorged with case 
shot; but so great were the numbers of the retreating pickets, 
composed of men of six British regiments—the Sergeant remembers 
them—‘ the 41st, 47th, 49th,’ he calls in his strong voice, as though 
commanding them to appear before him—‘the 30th, 55th, and 
95th ’"—that the fire of the half-battery was masked. The fore- 
most of the Russian battalions was well within case-shot distance, 
and still, owing to the thick gathering of the retreating pickets, it 
was impossible to fire. Already a couple of sergeants had been 
sent by Turner to make the men lie down and let him fire over 
them, but so deadly was the short space they had to traverse that 
each had been killed before he could find an officer and deliver the 
message. First West, and then Newton. ‘Poor Alfred Newton!’ 
murmurs the ruminating Sergeant. ‘I can see him now. He 
didn’t like going.’ 

Who would, I wonder, when there was a blank space of light- 
coloured rock the messenger had to cross, of which the Russians 
had exactly got the range, and on which shot and shell were beating 
like spray? But Sergeant Conway went and found his officer, a 
mounted major of the 55th Regiment, whose name he never knew. 
“A non-commissioned officer of artillery, named Conway,’ writes 
Kinglake of the incident, making no mention of poor West and 
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Newton, ‘moved forward from Captain Turner’s side and cried 
out to the infantry, in a voice of thunder: “ Lie down, men, lie 
down !”’ and the result was that in a strangely short space of time 
the interposed infantry men were all lying flat and effaced.’ Any- 
way, as the Sergeant says, who doesn’t think much of Kinglake, 
if only from his constant unfairness to the French, the men lay down, 
and Turner, firing safe over them, sent two rounds of case shot— 
two rounds, that is, from each gun—into the advancing masses. 
“Ye couldn’t miss a Russian column,’ the Sergeant chuckles; with 
the result that not only was the column marching first driven back, 
but the hail-storm of bullets, each canister containing 612, so 
shook the four other battalions ‘as to dispose them to flight.’ It 
was a disposition much increased in eagerness when the men of 
the pickets sprang to their feet, and, cheering madly, drove back 
the whole force before them home on to the base of Shell Hill. 

‘Ye see, sir,’ explains the Sergeant grimly, ‘Captain Turner 
wasn’t going to lose any guns, and we had the case shot all ready.’ 

‘By G——, Conway,’ were the gallant Captain’s precise words, 
‘they don’t take my guns.’ 

Never again will case shot be fired in action by British artillery- 
men, superseded as it is for arresting purposes by the machine- 
gun; nor till that memorable November day in 1854 had case 
shot been fired since Vittoria in 1813; never since then British 
guns having been in like peril of capture. Not that the Russians 
would have got much, save glory, out of Captain John Turner’s 
right half-battery. They had fired away the whole of their allotted 
318 rounds, there wasn’t a whole spoke on any one of the wheels, 
and of one the elevating screw was broken, whereby the Sergeant 
was forced to use a handspike instead, and by main force hold the 
gun in position while it was being fired. Consequently, says the 
Sergeant, he couldn’t raise his arm over his head for more than a 
week afterwards. 

Of the left half of the battery under Major Boothby, placed 
some ninety yards away on the westward slope of the ridge, the 
fortunes, later in the day, were even more desperate. There, 
right among the three guns, the Russians, coming up mainly from 
the left flank, managed somehow to swarm, ‘howling like mad 
dogs.’ Henry alone, Sergeant Andy Henry as he then was, and a 
valiant gunner named James Taylor, drew their swords, and re- 
mained firm. Taylor was soon killed, and, stabbing Henry with 
their bayonets to quiet his still continued furious resistance, for, 
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4 
from his smart artilleryman’s jacket and sergeant’s epaulettes they 
took him for an officer and desired to capture him alive, the Rus- 
sians endeavoured, on the approach of some French Zouaves to 
recapture the guns, to carry him off. Then was Sergeant Conway’s 
opportunity for rescue, and the winning of the Emperor’s gold 
eagle he so highly prizes. Followed by Jim McCraw, by Stephen 
Hunt, and by Cooke, the Sergeant began to thrash his way through 
the shot and shell-torn juniper bushes that covered the slope 
between the right and left halves of G battery. Hunt and Cooke 
were almost immediately blown to pieces. ‘Get you behind me, 
Jim,’ says the undismayed Sergeant ; ‘ we’ll show them how Irish- 
men can die.’ And in that queer formation Jim and Pat continued 
to advance till they came close up to Andy Henry and his captors. 
He was lying on the ground with one of the Russians kneeling on 
his shoulders, stabbing him with his bayonet in the neck to quiet 
him, and a couple of others right and left of him facing the rescue 
party, and showing their teeth in the well-known Russian fashion. 
‘Hullo, Pat,’ calls Henry to him, ‘ are you a prisoner, too?’ ‘ Not 
yet,’ was Pat Conway’s ready answer. ‘You keep dam’d dark, 
Andy. We've come to rescue you.’ 

There was no occasion to disguise their intentions, the Ser- 
geant explains, for no Russian was ever found in the Crimea to 
understand a word of English, any more than any British soldier 
succeeded in mastering even the elements of the Russian tongue. 
Very different with the French, whom the Sergeant could always 
converse with, fluently. 

And the serious work of the rescue immediately began. The 
tight-hand Russian lunged straight at him across Andy’s body 
with his long bayonet (far longer than ours), an’ So avoid it the 
Sergeant just stepped on one side, and with a sweep of his sword 
cut the man’s arm off at the shoulder. Jim McCraw disposed of 
the other by shooting him through the body with the musket of 
the third man, who was kneeling on Andy’s shoulders. Him they 
did not kill, but just disabled. The Sergeant forgets precisely how ; 
his impression is that Jim McCraw just ran him somewhere through 
the shoulder or the leg. So the Sergeant carried his friend Andy 
Henry on his back up on to the Home Ridge, and laid him safely 
down, with eleven bayonet wounds in back and neck. For so 
valiantly defending his gun to the last extremity Sergeant Henry 
got the V.C. and a commission in the Land Transport, now known 
as the Army Service Corps. The Sergeant was offered one, but 
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refused it, not approving of their uniform, which, according to 
him, consisted of a smock frock, a leather belt, and a slouch hat 
turned up at the side. Was he to exchange his smart artillery- 
man’s jacket and gold epaulettes for that? But he accepted the 
Emperor’s gold eagle, and Jim McCraw got one, too. What 
became of Jim he never knew, but Sergeant Andy Henry rose to 
be colonel of artillery, exchanging back again into the old corps 
from the Land Transport (ah, if the Sergeant had only known 
that could have been managed !), and to the day of his death, 
not so very many years ago, never lost a queer, nervous trick of 
tossing his head, the legacy of some of the Russian bayonet wounds 
which had severed a tendon. 

Only a year or two back Colonel Henry’s widow found out the 
Sergeant, and on his bed of pain and discomfort came to pay him 
& visit, accompanied by her daughter and little grandson. 

‘If it hadn’t been for me, ma’am,’ said the Sergeant to her 
jocosely, ‘ ye’d never have met with Andy.’ 

‘I know ut,’ according to the Sergeant, was the good lady’s 
answer. ‘Many and many’s the time he’s spoken of ye to me, 
Sergeant.’ 

WALTER FRITH. 
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THE ‘ WINE-DRINKER., 
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‘Tur herring loves the merry moonlight.’ 

About twelve months before the ‘wine-drinker’ boarded the 
Herbert and Polly, through the agency of a drift-net, his mother 
had spawned. Thirty-three thousand eggs had floated to the 
surface of the waves. This would have represented a large family 
even for a herring. Of course, not all of the impregnated eggs 
arrived at maturity ; very few, in fact, did. For they met with 
the usual fortune of the swarms of piscine embryo which annually 
are left floating on the sea. The mother ‘ wine-drinker’ herself 
accounted for a few thousands of the tiny egg-specks. She was 
as voracious as any other adult herring, and did not scruple to 
satisfy her hunger with her own spawn when she met them drifting 
promiscuously about the North Sea, sixty miles out, in shoal 
water tepid with an August sun. 

When the ‘ wine-drinker ’ first began to swim, having left his 
egg-case for good, the sea around him was milky-pearl with spawn 
and fry. One of his earliest memories was that of a large ‘ mazy’ 
herring flicking her shape among the teeming life with lower lip 
protruding and with flashing of her iridescent sides, and of the 
diminished numbers her visit caused. He could not recall any 
terror of the grown-up fish on the part of the young fry. Perhaps 
they had been too silly to dart away ; maybe they dimly realised 
the futility of the proceeding, but more likely each was content 
to take his chance. Among such myriads of fry it was long odds 
against any individual being devoured. 

As the original family of ‘ wine-drinkers’ grew in size, its 
numbers were further curtailed by the attacks of the mackerel 
and cod. Especially were the fry a prey to the beautiful mackerel, 
fleetest fish which swims in the sea, and perhaps the loveliest. 
But the beauty of their natural enemies did not interest them. 
What matter whether they ended their days in the maw of a barred 
and bejewelled mackerel or in that of a sparkling white cod? Still, 
as they became larger and wiser they did their best to avoid their 
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enemies ; the food question made it a difficulty. They were 
continually swallowing myriads of tiny medusx and yet were per- 
petually hungry. But, wherever they found their food, there 
also they found their natural enemies. The herrings preyed on 
the medusz, larger fish preyed on the herrings, and the ‘ wine- 
drinkers,’ among their more common relatives, suffered propor- 
tionately. 

By the time they were an inch or so in length the prospect of 
life became greater for each of the beautiful herrings. Then they 
made a glorious sight, darting about under the surface, literally 
millions making up the great midsummer shoal. When the light 
shone low on the water they were as nearly as possible trans- 
parent, yet all as bright as dazzling snowflakes when the light 
was reflected from their sides. Their eyes were large and sparkling 
and their tails like feathers. 

They grew as millions of their kind have done in times past, 
subjected to the same dangers and learning the things every 
herring must know. From experience they learned to fear swift- 
moving shadows above them, and the exact moment to dive in order 
to avoid the deadly dipping plunge of the ‘kitties’ and ‘ black- 
heads.’ The tremor of the water around them warned them of 
the approach of hungry cod or dog-fish. In quiet times the fry 
turned their noses toward the current that the oxygen might the 
more freely circulate through their gills. Among all the other 
items which their education included they learned to swim deep 
when the wind above the sea blew cold, and to keep just below the 
surface when the warm sun shone. They did this because fish are 
not absolutely cold-blooded ; in a slight degree they feel the changes 
of temperature. 

Only four or five of the ‘ wine-drinker’s ’ blood-brethren reached 
the age of six months. There was a heavy autumn mortality 
among them—from those of their own kind, not from disease— 
for, with the exception of troubles of the swimming-bladder and 
the persecution of parasites, fish are remarkably healthy creatures. 
Wounds sustained in many a fierce fight heal rapidly, and do not 
cause a large amount of pain. Indeed, so healthy are herrings in 
particular, and so much are they preyed upon by other fishes and 
by birds and men, that very few ever die a natural death. 

It is wonderful that among their manifold dangers they find 
time or inclination, yet the finny tribes actually rest and sleep. 
It is a waking sleep, for they have no eyelids, and their acute 
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sense of feeling rouses them immediately the vibrant water warns 
them of some movement or other in their liquid envelope. 

At ten or twelve months the herrings were fully developed, 
and very beautiful fish they were in their teeming hordes. A 
herring is the triumph of delicate beauty. Every individual of 
the great midsummer swarm had the intensely black pupils of the 
race, with lustrous silver irides uncurtained by any eyelids. The 
lower jaw of each member of the shoal protruded beyond the 
nose, and was daintily pointed with black; their mobile cheeks 
overlapped the lower lip. Transparent web joined the fin-rays, 
and their prismatic scales, very beautiful and translucent, lay over 
each other, with the edges pointing backward. Under the easily 
detached scales were diagonal black lines, which intersected each 
other at regular distances, and in miniature exactly resembled the 
nets with which fish are caught. It is said that from these lines 
man conceived the idea of the fishing-net. 

Among the white herrings the size of the ‘ wine-drinkers’ 
made them peculiarly distinctive. Of course, they had the silver 
belly of the common herring, and, like their relatives, their backs 
and sides were every shade of flashing hue, from warm brown to 
dark green, but the ‘ wine-drinker’s’ fins were tinged with a 
beautiful bright-red colour. This remarkable appearance was 
enhanced by a shadowy golden haze which entirely suffused them. 

The two ‘ wine-drinkers’ who reached adolescence did not, as 
is generally believed, act as the leaders of the shoal. With the 
rest they simply acted in accordance with their instinct, migrating 
for food or warmth, and wary of the perils of the underworld. 
The dangers of which the herring shoal daily went in fear were 
many. Its movements could always be traced by the attendant 
flocks of gulls and solan-geese. Dogfish and cod followed them 
inshore when the fish migrated in search of food, and the fins 
of sharks and porpoises dotted the waves on the margin of the 
shoal. 

As the time for the August spawning drew near, the adult fish 
forsook their usual diet of worms, sand-eels, and the smaller 
crustacea to feast on the swarms of medusx which appeared with 
the sudden mystery of the clouds of land-gnats and flies on a 
summer’s day. The herrings devoured the tiny jellies by suction. 
At night the sea was phosphorescent with the myriads of meduse ; 
the swarm of mature fish nosed through rippling luminosity; every 
bend of the supple bodies sent off a soft flame of lambent light. 
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On moonlight nights, when the evening air was warm and grateful, 
the beautiful fish held high revel just under the calm surface, 
their darting forms snaking through fiery water, and their dark 
shoulders making sharp ‘appearance’ in defiance of gulls and 
solan-geese. 

In the surviving ‘ wine-drinkers’ the joy of living welled full 
high, and larger flakes of light showed where they flicked about 
in the giddy herring-dance. But an early summer’s morning at 
dawn the pair of royal herrings were greedily swallowing their 
food, careless of their familiar danger, when one of them made an 
unlucky ‘ appearance’ above the surface. A dark shadow on the 
water flew to meet a ‘ grey-back’ darting down, and when shadow 
and bird met, the fish was snatched rudely from his briny home, 
and but one member of the family of ‘ kings and queens ’ remained 
in the shoal. 


II 


The Herbert and Polly fishing-lugger was going out over the 
dawnlit bar to the clank of hauling windlass and the dash of the 
‘hob-glob’ at the harbour’s mouth. Dotted all over the sea, 


which flashed with the glory from the golden east, were the tanned 
sails of the herring-boats. The Herbert and Polly was pointed 
out for the Hewett Channel. The lug, on her mizzen, was crawling 
up the mast with the irregular splutter of the donkey-engine, and 
the craft was rising and dipping in the swell of the bar as she bore 
up on a strong north-westerly breeze. At her tiller stood the 
master, Sam Botwright, never spoken of on the wharves by any 
other appellation than ‘Ole Sam.’ Under his brine-stained sou’- 
wester and his grizzled tangle of hair was contained all the lore 
and the cunning which make up the ‘ know’ of a successful master- 
fisher. As the crew busked about the deck the taciturn drifter 
chewed his plug and ruminated at the tilker, with now and again 
a lurch to leeward to send a squirt of tobacco-juice clear of the 
free-board. 

The nets had been stowed, each with a lucky spadeful of coarse 
salt sprinkled over it. Dan’l Bacon had seen to that. The boat 
was going out under sail. Old Sam chuckled as he considered 
this favourable omen ; the first cruise had been entered on without 
outside aid. 

As the boat got further out beyond the Corton Light the master 
kept her away to the Cross Sand, and as she started on the star- 
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board tack, gave up the helm to the mate with instructions to 
work her ‘nor’ard.’ Then the master, with the black bowl of 
his clay inverted according to custom, went forward to look out 
for the ‘ appearance’ of fish. All day long he worked the Herbert 
and Polly up the North Sea, his eye lifting for the flocks of birds 
keeping sentry on the schools. A boat or two edged off after 
him, for not only was Sam’s skill the envy of the wharf, but his 
fishing luck was proverbial. Out on the wide sea Sam watched 
the different crowds of gulls, and grunted; he hung off and on 
till past midday, and made his calculations. By afternoon the 
wind was round to S. and 8.E., falling light. 

Said Bob Tickell, when the master lurched aft: ‘D’ye mean 
to make a shot to-night ? There be a mort of fish hanging off to 
the east’ard.’ He gesticulated towards a huge collection of sea- 
birds on the horizon. A few black dots appearing and disap- 
pearing with monotonous regularity marked the place where a 
school of porpoises was battening on. the herring-shoal. The old 
man squirted over the gunwaile, and, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
looked doubtfully at the mate. 

‘Where are we?’ he replied, in the non-committal manner 
peculiar to the East. ‘A matter o’ forty mile to the east’ard 0’ 
Saltfleet. Waal, where’s the sense? We make a shot to-night, 
an’ git to market—when ? Why, in the arternune, for the wind’s 
goin’ to the west an’ south’ard, an’ we’re goin’ to hev a drizzle, 
tew. An’ then we’re goin’ to sell overdays. What’s the sense ? 
I'm arter a catch, a reg’lar bumpin’ catch, an’ I want an arly 
market.’ 

Bob nodded, and the master-fisher pointed out seawards 
with his pipe-stem. The crew, with the anxiety of profit-sharers, 
drew as near as they dared, for ‘Ole Sam,’ in his way, was a bit 
of a martinet. The master went on oracularly : ‘Them fish are 
a-swimmin’ in sukkles follering the sun. Waal, they’re there now. 
We'll lay for ’em to-morrer night, an’ git among ’em by daiybreak. 
They'll keep a sight better in the sea, I'll be boun’. We shell 
hev to keep in with ’em, an’ then if we maake a shot at mornin’, 
an’ git a good haul, as we shell by all the signs "—he stuck his 
forefinger argumentatively into the palm of his left hand—‘ we’ll 
git em abord sharp an’ git away by fower. The wind’ll be round 
to the sun then, an’ we'll git home to the fust market. That’s 
my way 0’ looking at it.’ 

There was an approving murmur from the crew, but Old Sam 
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glared round. ‘’Ere,’ said he, ‘yow go below an’ git some rest, 
Yow’'ll want all yow git by the time we’re done this trip.’ The 
sailing-watch went quietly enough to their stations, and the others 
went below. Old Sam brought up a battered old telescope from 
the cabin and peered at the horizon. After some minutes of silent 
watching he snapped the instrument together and came over to 
the mate at the tiller. ‘My Gawd! There’s a school off to the 
sta’board as we can’t miss.’ His face was aglow with unwonted 
excitement. Bob Tickell took the glass from him and spied in 
the direction indicated. ‘Shore!’ said he. ‘What d’ye intend 
to do?’ The master-fisher looked round at sky and sea, noted 
the light scud forward of the wind, and, moistening a gnarled 
forefinger, held it in the air to assure himself of the direction from 
which the wind blew. ‘Du? Waal, I'll tell ’ee. This weather's 
madde for us. We won’t du any wurrk to-night, n’yet to-morrer, 
onless it’s to git the nets up an’ wet em. They’re bran new, 
an’ Dan’l reckoned they’d heat up if we worn’t a-usin’ ov ’em. 
He nuticed it when he stowed ’em.’ 

*D’ye mean to say yow won’t make a shot to-night, then, with 
them fish hangin’ off like that ? What is it you’re arter ?’ 

‘ Prices! Now look yow here.’ He signed with his pipe-stem 
on his left palm. ‘’Ere we be. ’Ere’s the school. Waal, look 
at that bit o’ light scud over there for’ard o’ the wind. We shell 
hev a breeze from the south’ard all night. Wery well, then. 
S’pose we shute the lint to-night. We git a catch—a big ’un, 
Gawd A’mighty know. But what then? We beat back agin the 
breeze, an’ git home—when ?’ 

‘ About twal’ to-morrer,’ replied Bob meditatively. 

‘Yis, an’ tew late for market. Now, then.’ He drew closer 
to Bob to point his remarks with a truly fearful attempt at a 
wink, one shoulder thrust forward, and with a preliminary squirt 
to leeward. ‘Now, then!’ With his arm on Bob’s jersey, he 
pointed seaward. ‘We hang off this ’ere school all to-morrer; 
the weather’s finin’, the wind’ll be round to the south’ard agin by 
to-morrer night ; there’s a late moon. Wind light at night, an’— 
see 2?” 

Bob took up the thread in quick, short sentences. ‘ Yis, by 
Gor! We make a shot jist an hour or tew afore dawn on the 
last o’ the moon, keep ’em in till daylight, an’ haul fust thing. 
The wind’ll be back to the sun by then. We’ll hev a fair wind 
home for the arly market.’ He smote Sam on his massive shoulder. 
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‘An’ that’s not all, nuther,’ said the master; ‘ yow ain’t got 
it all. Et’s a-goin’ to blow, tew, arter, an’ wen we git home, yow 
mark my wurrds, the south cone’ll be up for rough weather. 
There'll be a scarcity comin’ on, an’ we'll git—prices.’ The con- 
sultation terminated in characteristic style. Both men relapsed 
into silence ; and when he saw that the mate was keeping the 
Herbert and Polly about five miles from the second shoal, Old Sam 
lurched below. Presently he returned with a can of beer and a 
pink stone mug. He filled for the mate, who nodded, took a pull, 
and passed the mug back to the skipper. There is an etiquette in 
these matters. Old Sam drew his hand across his mouth, and 
said : ‘’Ere’s to a big catch an’ prices!’ 

At twilight they fell in with the first school they had noted. 
The sea was calm, and the waters were a pearly tinge from the 
medusz ; then, as darkness closed down, the surface lit from within 
with a luminous phosphorescence which was marvellous to behold. 
The water was alive with fiery darts. Where the lugger’s bows 
met the heave was a curving line of fire, and the ripples in her 
wake stirred with flame. The men gazed over the sides and watched 
the countless flashes which each betokened a herring. 

Sam and the mate looked over the after gunwale. Dan’l Bacon 
was steering. ‘’Bout the brightest water-burn I ever seed,’ 
grunted Sam. 

‘Yis, it’s a-brimmin’ to-night, an’ no mistake ; but we shouldn’t 
a-got a mort if we had made a shot to-night. *Twould a-bin tew 
light, I reckon.’ 

*Yis, ef they see the lint they fare to git scairt with it.’ 


The second day out had passed quietly enough. Sam, Bob, 
and Dan’l had taken it in turns to keep in touch with the school 
on the horizon. The porpoises were as much in evidence as before, 
the crowd of gulls seemed even larger, and a light swell which 
accompanied the veering southerly wind promised to prevent 
‘water-burn’ during the coming night. The boats which had 
followed the Herbert and Polly had made a shot, and were beating 
home with their catch. Till evening the men rested as much as 
possible, and then at midnight, under the white glare of the autumn 
moon, they made every preparation for their night-long toil. 

The lugger was worked silently over the moonlit waste until 
they were half a mile to leeward of where they had marked the 
herrings. The foremast was lowered backwards, and the drifting 
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lights were hung one over the other on the mizzen. The net-room 
was uncovered, and the boy was sent down into the rope-room to 
deliver the warp. 

The crew clustered in a dark bunch at the quarter, in strong 
contrast to the white moonlight on the deck. There was no talking, 
only the grunt of toiling men and a hoarse command now and 
then from Old Sam. ‘ The fish’ll be on the top to-night,’ said the 
skipper to the mate; ‘it’s pritty warm. We sha’n’t want the 
bowls.’ 

A mass of lint was piled up near by the net-room hatch, the 
warp snaked up from below, and Bob Tickell made fast to the 
cork rope a small white barrel, and bent the seizing on to the warp. 
There was a splash when the ‘puppy’ went over the quarter, 
and the work of shooting the nets had begun. 

Under the full moon they toiled. Two hands shot the nets, 
one at the cork-line, the other at the lint. As each net was drawn 
over the ‘ bank-board’ from the well with the staccato rattle of 
the wooden roller, one of the capstan hands passed the seizings to 
the mate, and with swift fingers he made them fast to the warp. 
Attached to the fourth net was the ‘dan ’—a painted barrel with 
a flag. As the nets went over, the drifter was sailed gently from 
them till at length there hung, stretched in the path of the herring- 
shoal, an immense wall of mesh, the cork floats of which made a 
continuous dotted line for a mile and a half on the surface of the 
sea. Under this great sea-curtain swung the three-inch warp, 
from which the seizings went up to the ends of each of the sixty- 
one separate nets. 

Scarcely a remark was made until after the gear was shot; 
each man knew his part too well for that ; but when the odd-net— 
the ‘ look-on ’ net—was over, Bob Tickell turned to the skipper. 

‘How much swing-rope are yow goin’ to give her ? ’ inquired he. 

Old Sam gave a critical glance at the weather. ‘Twenty 
fathom. We shell hev a little wind from the nor’east arter the 
sun git up.’ 

So the boat swung on her floating sea-anchor with enough of 
her mizzen-lug hoisted to keep the nets straight, her regulation 
drifting lights twinkling, and the drift-watch (their pipes glowing 
like red sparks) spread round the decks. 

Two hours before dawn Old Sam was on deck again. The 
moon was low over the sea by now, and the Herbert and Polly 
hung right in the moon-track, a glittering ripple all along the 
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line of corks. The old fisherman was plainly excited. The catch 
was to justify his fishing policy in the eyes of the crew. He walked 
up and down, a trifle nervous, and from time to time looked at 
the mate inquiringly. 

‘ Better hev a look at ’em now,’ said he. ‘Call up the capstan 
hands.’ 

With the clank of the capstan and the snorting of the donkey- 
engine the swing rope came in, and the look-on net was drawn to 
the side. In the dripping meshes a few silver fish caught the 
moon’s rays. Old Sam and the mate regarded them critically as 
the net came over the gunwale. 

Half the ‘look-on’ net was aboard, when Sam roared: ‘My 
Gawd, aise ut!’ The capstan ceased to clank. ‘ Look ’ere, Bob. 
Damned if ’ere ain’t a wine-drinker !’ 

The drift-watch crowded round, and the skipper gingerly freed 
the beautiful herring from the mesh. ‘ He’s alive,’ they cried, as 
it gave a heavy flap in his hand. 

The skipper bore the ‘ wine-drinker ’ in triumph to the scudding- 
pole. ‘Stand away there!’ he roared. ‘He mus’n’t touch any- 
thing maide o’ wood. Now then, Bob, how many lasts shell we 
ask him for? Twal? Yis, I reckon tha’s all we can carry.’ 

Kneeling down, the master carefully passed the fish twelve 
times round the scudding-pole, and then with a fling he sent it 
clear of the boat. The crew breathed a relieved sigh ; the lucky 
portent had touched no wood. 

A greyness was moving in the keen morning air. There was a 
suspicion of light to the eastward. For another hour the lugger 
swung twenty fathoms of warp from the nets; then a capstan 
hand was sent to rouse all hands on deck. They clambered out of 
the narrow hatchway arrayed in all the glory of new overalls and 
oily aprons. From the miniature capstan aft white steam-jets 
puffed, and under the scudding-pole yawned the empty hold. 

The net-warp was led through a snatch-block near the capstan ; 
the boy in the rope-room was ready to stow it around him as it 
was passed down. Dan’! Bacon—the ‘cast-off seizin’s ’"—stood 
teady to disconnect the nets from the warp as they came aboard ; 
the donkey-engine was started, and with a steady strain on the 
warp-rope, and the clank of the capstan cogs, the three hours’ 
struggle began. 

The mate and third hand dragged the fish-laden nets over the 
quarter, Bob at the corks, the third hand at the lint, and the mesh 
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came in, billow over billow of cotton-web plated silver with flashing 
bodies. The master-fisher and the deck hand ‘ scudded ’ the fish, 
passing the nets over the scudding-pole and shaking the fish upon 
the deck, while two other hands swept the herrings into the wings 
of the vessel with large wooden spades. The net-stower drew the 
empty nets down into the net-room, pausing every other minute 
to ‘rouse’ them with a rattling hail of salt crystals. 

In came the silver-lined sea-curtain. The donkey-engine snorted 
and the boat trembled under the irregular strain of the drifting 
nets. Toiling men panted with inarticulate gruntings ; their per- 
spiration pattered on the deck till, the hauling half-done, Old Sam 
cried : ‘ Spell, oh!’ 

As they straightened their aching backs the skipper’s voice 
rose above the rattle of salt in the net-room, and the hollow 
coughing of the boy who coiled the wet warp round him in his 
narrow cell, with the raw blisters springing up on his salted hands. 
‘Good stuff,’ the master shouted. ‘Every one o ’em. There 
ain’t a mazy fish abord yit. Everyone’s as full as an egg.’ 

“No, there ain’t a sight o’ dorgs, nuther,’ said Tickell, slinging 
a two-foot dog-fish overboard after smashing it on the gunwale. 
On the deck was a pile of heaving, flapping whiteness, stained here 
and there with blood; the fish were dying with the squeaking 
rasp of the air on their gills. 

“Cheese! Cheese!’ triumphed Old Sam, mocking them. 
*‘Doan’t sing out cheese ; we want ’ee for bread.’ 

The crew, limp on the gunwale, chuckled at the jest, old as the 
North Sea ; and then, as Sam rallied them, again bent their brawny 
shoulders to the work, with silver rings the fisher dearly loves 
flashing in the increasing light. The work went monotonously on ; 
the haul at the bulwarks, the deft untying at the warp, the powerful 
shake at the scudding-pole, the scrunching shove of the impelling 
spades, the limp thud of the fish into the wings, the rattle of the 
‘rousing ’ brine, punctuated with the hacking cough of the drenched 
boy in the warp-room. 

Work stopped for a minute when the youngster turned faint 
with the sting of his blistered fingers, and besought the ‘ cast-off 
seizin’s’ to swish a pail of water over his bleeding hands. At 
last the ‘dan’ bumped on the gunwale, the ‘puppy’ came in, 
the hatches were banged down, and the men literally fell against 
any support in sheer exhaustion. They picked the boy Jack out 
of the warp-room in a dead faint, and bore him below. He ap- 
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peared half an hour later with bandaged hands and the blasphemous 
jargon of the drifting. 

On the scale-spangled Herbert and Polly the morning sun shone, 
and a breeze blew right out from the east with the hum of stays 
and the rip, rip, rip of thrashing cordage. ‘Hist sail!’ shouted 
Old Sam; and the lugger, flashing silver from mizzen, hatches, 
and mitch-board, was headed for home. She wallowed in the 
growing seas with the dead weight in her hold. The pink beer 
mug was filled for all hands by the cook, who promised tea and 
fried white herring. The skipper, crotch-boots encrusted with 
glittering scale, swung up and down the lifting deck. ‘How many 
du yow reckon, Bob ?’ he queried of the mate. 

‘Twal’ last, if there’s a hunnered.’ 

‘What did I tell ee?’ cried Sam. ‘Thet ruddy wine-drinker 
done it.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ chorused the crew. 

The boat slid up the harbour and nosed among the crowd of 
drifters at the wharf with her catch of herring six hours old. 
‘What did I say ?’ triumphed the master-fisher, after the bell had 
rung, and the excited crowd of buyers moved on. ‘ What did I 
say? Sold ’em in the bloomin’ wessel. None o’ yer overday stuff 
for me. An’ look!’ He pointed out to the foreshore flag-staff. 
‘Didn’t I tell ’ee the south cone’d be histed ? Come on, boys, come 
an’ wet the catch.’ 


Ill 


The ‘ wine-drinker,’ lately welcome guest on the Herbert and 
Polly, toiled over the swollen seas in desperate efforts to plunge. 
The horror of the wrenching meshes, and the handling by the 
skipper, gentle though it had been, had upset his swimming-bladder. 
Try as he might he could not struggle down to his watery home ; 
he floated helplessly on his side, and then gave a mighty flip as the 
shadow of a great bird came over him. 

The screaming gannet plunged down, and the little tragedy of 
the drifter’s harbinger of plenty was played out. 


W. J. BatcHELDER. 














A BOOKE OF MARTYRS. 


Writt by William Ashton, gentleman, secretary to his Grace the 
Duke of Monmouth. 

Foreasmuch as men’s minds be now much busied with those 
two noble Princes and upholders of the Protestant faith, his High- 
ness Prince Rupert and his Grace the Duke of Monmouth (my 
very good lord and gracious master), I have thought it not amiss 
to set down certain particulars of a conversation held betwixt 
them on the first day of October in the year 1673 ; nor do I, as I 
conceive it, fail in my duty in so doing, being that the talk is in 
no fashion to their discredit, but witnesseth rather to their honour. 

It so chanced that I was in attendance on my lord the Duke 
when he went, as is very much his custom, to have speech of his 
kinsman, Prince Rupert, in the great Round Tower at Windsor, 
where his Highness, as Constable of the Castle, hath his dwelling. 
The day being sunny, the two paced for a while on the battlement 
outside his Highness’s rooms, and then went within, leaving me 
to await their pleasure. For a time I looked out on the park, all 
golden with the autumn, marking the spot where my lord and his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York had of late held that formid- 
able show—the mimic siege of Maestricht. Then, wearying of the 
fair prospect, I turned and looked through the casement to dis- 
cover was my lord ready to depart. 

Now let none hold me guilty of eavesdropping, for, indeed, my 
presence there was well known, but his Grace was ever wont to con- 
fide in me ; while, to say truth, I think that his Highness troubled 
himself no more concerning me than had I been a dumb beast, 
like to the great deerhound which lay couched by his chair, and 
followed his every movement with eager eyes and ears pricked. 

A strange thing it is to observe the friendship which unites 
those so diverse great persons ; and so I thought as I looked on 
them. My lord stood by the window, very splendid in his peach- 
bloom satin, wearing the diamond-hilted sword which was the gift 
of the French King. The sunlight was on his comely youth; and 
methought so much grace, and beauty, and valorous spirit must 
be destined for great things, greater even, perchance—but my pen 
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trips, and I would not write treason. As for his Highness, he is 
ever sombrely suited, and for the most part of a mood and counten- 
ance to mate therewith, but I saw his dark eyes smile as he glanced 
on my master. 

‘How now, James?’ said he. ‘Have you found a play or a 
love song among my maps that you stand thus wrapt ?’ 

So speaking, he rose up, his hound instant at his heels, and 
came to stand at my lord’s side. He overtopped him by two 
hands’ breadths, and in his dark attire, with his worn and haughty 
countenance, meseemed he might have stood in some court masque 
for the Past set over against the fair Future. But I prate. 

‘What have you there ?’ says his Highness. 

The room, which was one of many angles, had an array of 
books—mighty dull they looked—to the one side, and on the wall 
were many prints and charts of his Highness’s voyages; while 
through an open door showed the red glow of his furnace, whereat 
he uses to practise strange experiments in chymics, which have 
won for him the fame of wizardry. My lord, who is ever restless 
and curious of novelty, had plucked down a volume from among 
the rest, and was glancing now at the leaves, anon at the cover. 
At his Highness’s question he turned on him eyes full of laughter. 

‘Truly,’ he made answer, ‘I knew your Highness for soldier 
and admiral, philosopher and engraver, yet never before did I 
count you student of divinity. Yet see what I discover among 
treatises on navigation and chymics,’ and he read out from the 
page before him : ‘ “ Christ’s Victorie over Sathan’s Tyrannie ; or, 
A Catalogue of all Christ’s faithfull Souldiers that the Divell either 
by his Grand Captains the Emperours or his derely beloved Sonnes 
and Heires the Popes——” Zounds, I can no more. ’Tis as long 
as one of my Lord Clarendon his speeches,’ and he flung back his 
head and laughed, whereat the Prince’s hound, which is a mis- 
anthropic beast, did softly growl. 

But his Highness took up the book with a strange gentleness, 
and returned him to his great chair, where he sat musing, while 
the hound, reading his mood, couched himself once more very 
still on the bear-skin sent as tribute from the new lands overseas. 

‘I knew not that the book was here,’ said he. ‘ Mine old friend, 
Craven, must have brought it hither ; he spake thereof to me.’ 

“Ist a volume of magic ?’ asked his Grace, and smiles. 

‘Yes,’ said his Highness, very short ; and sat silent, one hand 
on the stained leather of the binding. 
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His Grace sat him down in the window, fingering his periwig, and 
watched his cousin as I have seen him watch Betterton at the play- 
house. I deem he waited for what should come, for on occasion 
his Highness will speak with sudden openness before him, though 
to most men he vouchsafes but a brief word or by times a laugh 
which stings. 

But as the Prince spoke not, his Grace threw in a word below 
his breath. 

‘You said magic, sir ?’ 

‘ Ay, magic,’ returned Prince Rupert, ‘for my youth is within 
the covers.’ 

At which word I saw my master lift his eyebrows in gay mockage, 
as though he thought no man had ever been young before him and 
he should be young for ever. 

Had his Highness seen the look, belike he had said no more, 
but he was staring on the book, and on a sudden turned it so as 
the sunlight fell on the arms stamped thereon in gold. 

‘You know them,’ said he ; and the Duke answered lightly : 

‘The King’s, whom heaven long preserve to his pleasures ; and 
on a book of martyrs, ’tis a jest for Rochester.’ 

‘ The King’s,’ said Prince Rupert, ‘ who hath gone to his own 
martyrdom,’ and before his eyes the Duke’s laughter flickered 
suddenly and was gone. Truly, for his Highness Prince Rupert 
methinks there is no King but one, and he rests in Windsor vaults. 

So my master, who doth fit himself winsomely to any man’s 
humour, came up and laid his hand on the dim gold of the royal 
arms. 

‘So this was a book of King Charles of blessed memory,’ said 
he softly ; and the Prince answered in the same fashion. 

‘ Even so ; and when first I saw it in his hand my years counted 
less than yours, and I thought,’ he smiled on my young lord with 
a kind of sad disdain, ‘ I thought all my battles should be victories, 
as surely, James, as you think it now.’ 

I saw a strange look cross his Grace’s countenance ; then he 
glanced down at Louis his diamond-hilted sword, and laid hand 
thereon as who should grasp victory. 

‘And yet,’ said he, ‘ you have triumphed in the end. The 
King hath returned from his travels, and the fanatics are—where ?’ 
and he shrugged his shoulders, French fashion, and laughed. 

‘ Not so far but we may need reckon with them again,’ returned 
his Highness sharply ; and for a moment the fire of leadership was 
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all alight in his face; then it fell quenched. ‘ Ay,’ he said half 
aloud, ‘ but in the old days we fought for King and faith in one.’ 

With that he stopped, but I guessed at the thought half spoken ; 
for truly in these troubled times all men fear the encroachments of 
Popery, the more so since that his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, brother and heir to his Majesty, is Papist open and avowed. 
Wherefore many which have a loyal heart to the throne be yet 
sore perplexed over the jeopardy of England’s Protestant religion, 
some of which men do look toward his Grace my young master as 
the sole and secret hope of the realm, he being true Protestant 
and the King’s first-born son. Yet inasmuch as his birth was not, 
to all our sorrows, in wedlock, or not proven so to have been, these 
be matters wherein no loyal man would meddle, he least of all. 
Yet maybe such reflexions did cross my lord’s mind, for somewhat 
of the boyhood went out of his face as he pondered. Then, quick 
and sudden, as one which putteth off heavy thoughts : 

* But the book ?’ said he. 

His Highness opened out the volume against the arm of his 
chair. I saw how the leaves fell apart at one place, as though 
wonted thereto. Still gazing thereon, he spoke in a low voice, 
very even, as I once heard a foreign necromancer speak which 
gazed into a magic crystal and described the sights therein. 

‘We had been hunting the deer all day in Windsor woods, and 
came back in the sunset. I thought never was so fair a land as 
England—ay, and I think it to-day. That night there was feasting 
and much merriment, and the Queen kept me at her side, and 
talked of the great deeds I should do overseas, for then *twas 
planned that I should go as viceroy to some far islands. Of her 
Church, too, she talked, and of its might, yet its need of brave 
champions. I was but young, and all these things dazzled before 
me——’ Here he fell silent, and I sat remembering a portrait 
which I had once seen of his Highness in early youth, very proud, 
for all its gracious comeliness. 

My lord moved a little in his place, and toyed with the lace at 
his throat, but he said naught ; and at length the Prince spoke on : 

‘When I left the Queen and her ladies, I sought his Majesty, 
and found him in converse with a grave divine. Before him lay 
this book, and he smiled and said it was scarce like to take my 
fancy.’ 

‘As your Highness thought of me,’ threw in my lord; but 
I think not that the Prince heard him. 
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‘I opened the book,’ said he, ‘and saw these pages which tell 
of Bohemia and of those which suffered there for the faith, of Huss 
and of Ziska, that great soldier who, blind, yet led his armies to 
victory. When I saw it I bethought me how my father had held 
the crown of Bohemia for the Protestant faith, and even though 
he failed—And I took shame for the dalliance which was half- 
disloyalty. I turned the page to mine uncle, and he bade me keep 
the book. Sooth to say,’ and here his Highness laughed shortly, 
‘I forgot it when next I got to horse ; but Craven, good and true 
friend, who was with me even then, charged himself therewith. 
It was amongst papers and other possessions sent to me at Linz.’ 

‘Where you were prisoner, sir ?’ asked the Duke. 

‘ Where I was three years prisoner,’ his Highness made answer, 
‘because I would not yield to the Emperor and profess myself of 
the Church of Rome. I was of your age then, James, and three 
years at nineteen seem longer than at four-and-fifty.’ 

*I could not have endured it!’ cried my lord, and sprang to 
his feet, flinging back the casement like a man that seeks escape. 

‘ And so said I,’ returned his Highness, ‘ but there was no way 
out.’ 

‘You might——’ began his Grace, and then checked himself 
and changed colour. ‘ No, you could not.’ 

‘I could not,’ said the Prince simply, ‘and yet one day—— 
He looked down on the old book and turned the pages softly. 
‘I was mad with the sense of the bars that day. The governor had 
asked me to his table, and there was a priest there. They sent 
priests often to reason with me; the fools, which knew not that 
I could not yield to a threat even had they proved their Church 
to have the keys of heaven. But this man sought no disputation ; 
he talked first of England, then of the wars, of great deeds done in 
battle, till my blood was fire. Then he fell to speaking of ancient 
times, and told of a prince and great soldier in Italy, an enemy 
of the Church—I did not note the name—which was made prisoner 
and so held for three-and-twenty years. I saw his eyes rest on 
me, and I was afraid. I have never known fear since then—save 
once.” 

‘I have never known it,’ said my lord, and lifted his head, 
whereat his Highness smiled. ‘ And then ?” questioned his Grace. 

Prince Rupert turned back to the book as though he read the 
story there. 

‘That night I withdrew my parole,’ he made answer ; ‘ it was 
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easier to be prisoned by steel and stone than by mine own will. 
They set soldiers in my chamber to guard me. I would wake in 
the night and see the red gleam of their burning match, for they 
watched with matchlocks ready, like men on the eve of onset ; 
and by day they were still there while I drew or diverted myself 
with my white dog—poor Boy, he died on Marston Moor with all 
our hopes.’ The Prince bent down and stroked his hound, which 
whined softly in answer and licked his hand. ‘The window looked 
inward to the castle court,’ he began anew. ‘I could see the foik 
walking there; sometimes Graf von Kuffstein’s daughter would 
pass. We had been wont to pace there together while she ques- 
tioned me of my life.’ 

Speaking, his voice had changed, and a look of youth come 
into his face. My lord the Duke eyed him covertly with a smile, 
and I deem had broken a jest on any other man, but none jests 
against his Highness. 

‘ And she, too, was Catholic ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Prince Rupert. He made a long pause, and then 
took up his tale as though all the while he had been speaking. 
‘And when I thought I must break forth at any cost, and yet 
would scarce look that thought in the face, I took forth the drawing 
wherewith I had beguiled myself and came on this book.’ He 
touched the gilding on the cover. ‘ All those good days in Eng- 
land rose up before me, and I—no matter for that.’ 

‘Could you read it, even in prison ?’ mocked my lord lightly. 

His Highness smiled in answer. ‘Tis dull zeading enough, but 
here it speaks of that “religion which the martyrs did defend 
even to death.” The words cried shame on me for that I flinched. 
I gave my parole once more, and doubted not that I could wait 
till freedom came with honour.’ 

‘I, too, am of that faith,’ cried the Duke; and all his young 
face flushed. ‘ And freedom came, sir, and the wars.’ 

‘And defeat, on which I had not so surely reckoned,’ said his 
Highness drily. 

His Grace rose up and came to the Prince’s side. 

‘Why have you told me this, mon Cousin?’ he questioned, 
‘*Twas not without a meaning, for you speak not lightly of your 
past.’ 

‘I am too old,’ said his Highness, ‘ to think that one man can 
fight another’s battles for him. Yet, James, there may be strife 
before us—I know not.’ 
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‘ Ah,’ said my master very soft and quick, ‘ strife for the Pro- 
testant faith. But what if a man need choose between faith and 
King ?’ 

‘Thou art a child!’ cried the Prince sharply. ‘ Dally not with 
such doubts till the sword be at thy breast.’ 

‘My Lord Shaftesbury bids me think on them and be prepared,’ 
said my lord, ‘and the people cry out on the Papists. Sir, you 
are their idol as much because they know you do hate the French 
as because of all your sea-fights. ‘‘ Our admiral would be a noble 
king,” I heard one seaman say.’ 

‘Had I heard him he should have tasted the lash,’ his Highness 
made short answer. 

‘But Shaftesbury says,’ protested my lord, ‘ that England will 
not brook a Papist king, or so, at the least, he fears; and you, 
sir, which have suffered for the Protestant cause——’ 

‘And fought for my King,’ said Prince Rupert. ‘ Shaftesbury 
fought for his enemies.’ 

‘You have worked with him,’ cried my lord in a pet. 

‘ Ay, ’tis a subtle brain,’ returned his Highness, ‘ and if I waited 
to work with men after my mind, God wot, I should be but idle. 
But I take not my rule of honour from Anthony Ashley Cooper.’ 

‘Honour is a word little in the mode,’ said his Grace whim- 
sically, 

‘So is loyalty,’ returned Prince Rupert ; ‘ yet a man is a broken 
blade without it.’ 

‘Shaftesbury,’ began my lord, and laughed at his own word. 
‘Nay, then, I'll e’en say it myself. I doubt a time may come 
when men’s consciences may go against the King.’ 

‘So said the Roundheads which brought King Charles to the 
block,’ said Prince Rupert. ‘Lad, loyalty is easy when it bids a 
man draw sword, hard when it bids him sheathe it. But seek 
thou none other master.’ 

‘And religion?’ questioned my lord, ’twixt laughter and 
earnest. 

‘The religion of my Lord Shaftesbury ?’ retorted his High- 
ness. ‘I love not the piety which makes a text of rebellion.’ 

‘Why, then,’ said my lord, laughing outright, ‘ you will not 
aid me, cousin, when I claim my birthright as Protestant King ?’ 

The Prince sprang up, so that his hound, too, rose and growled. 
He laid a hand on the Duke’s shoulder and looked him in the 
eyes. 
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‘Did I believe there was such a purpose in the depths of thy 
heart,’ he said, with a deliberate passion, ‘ then ere thou couldst 
dishonour the faith whereof thou pratest: with treason, I would 
kill thee, James, with mine own hand.’ 

My lord shrank from his cousin’s grasp and look, and for a 
heart-beat methought there flashed into his eyes that fear which 
he had disclaimed. But that was folly, for in a breath he laughed. 

‘Cousin, cousin,’ he cried. ‘I vow my father would have taken 
the jest.’ 

Prince Rupert did not answer, and looking in his face I at least 
feared. 

His Grace bent down and took up the volume which had fallen 
to the ground. 

‘ Your book of martyrs hath suffered,’ said he ; ‘ but what profit 
is it to me if I may not learn to play defender of the faith there- 
from ?’ 

‘Learn loyalty,’ said his Highness Prince Rupert, and turned 
the book till the last glimmer of sunlight fell on the gilded arms of 
King Charles the Martyr. 


Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
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VII. 


I oFTEN wish that we had a more beautiful word than ‘art’ for so 
beautiful a thing; it is in itself a snappish explosive word, like 
the cry of an angry animal; and it has, too, to bear the sad burden 
of its own misuse by affected people. Moreover, it stands for so 
many things that one is never quite sure what the people who use 
it intend it to mean ; some people use it in an abstract, some in a 
concrete sense; and it is unfortunate, too, in bearing, in certain 
usages, a nuance of unreality and scheming. 

What I mean by art, in its deepest and truest sense, is a certain 
perceptiveness, a power of seeing what is characteristic, coupled 
as a rule, in the artistic temperament, with a certain power of expres- 
sion, an imaginative gift which can raise a large fabric out of slender 
resources, building a palace, like the Genie in the story of Aladdin, 
in a single night. 

The artistic temperament is commoner, I think, than is sup- 
posed. Most people find it difficult to believe in the existence of 
it, unless it is accompanied by certain fragile signs of its existence, 
such as water-colour drawing, or a tendency to strum on a piano. 
But, as a matter of fact, the possession of an artistic temperament 
without the power of expression is one of the commonest causes of 
unhappiness in the world. Whodoes not know those ill-regulated, 
fastidious people, who have a strong sense of their own significance 
and position, a sense which is not justified by any particular per- 
formance, who are contemptuous of others, critical, hard to satisfy, 
who have a general sense of disappointment and dreariness, a 
craving for recognition, and a feeling that they are not appreciated 
at their true worth? To such people, sensitive, ineffective, proud, 
every circumstance of life gives food for discontent. They have 
vague perceptions which they cannot translate into words or 
symbols. They find their work humdrum and unexciting, their 
relations with others tiresome; they think that under different 
circumstances and in other surroundings they might have played a 
braver part ; they never realise that the root of their unhappiness 
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lies in themselves ; and, perhaps, it is merciful that they do not, 
for the fact that they can accumulate blame upon the conditions 
imposed on them by fate is the only thing that saves them from 
irreclaimable depression. 

Sometimes, again, the temperament exists with a certain 
power of expression, but without sufficient perseverance or hard 
technical merit to produce artistic successes, and thus we 
get the amateur. Sometimes it is the other way, and the 
technical power of production is developed beyond the inner per- 
ceptiveness ; and this produces a species of dull soulless art, and 
the réle of the professional artist. Very rarely one sees the out- 
ward and the inward power perfectly combined, but then we get 
the humble, hopeful artist who lives for and in his work; he is 
humble because he cannot reach the perfection for which he strives ; 
he is hopeful because he gets nearer to it day by day. But, speaking 
generally, the temperament is not one that brings steady happiness ; 
it brings with it moments of rapture, when some bright dream is 
being realised ; but it brings with it also moments of deep depression, 
when dreams are silent, and the weary brain fears that the light 
is quenched. There are, indeed, instances of the equable disposition 
being found in connection with the artistic temper; such were 
Reynolds, Handel, Wordsworth. But the annals of art are crowded 
with the figures of those who have had to bear the doom of art, 
and have been denied the tranquil spirit. 

But besides all these, there are artistic temperaments which do 
not express themselves in any of the recognised mediums of art, 
but which apply their powers direct to life itself. I do not mean 
successful, professional people, who win their triumphs by a happy 
sanity and directness of view, to whom labour is congenial and 
success enjoyable ; but I mean those who have a fine perception of 
quality in innumerable forms; who are interested in the salient 
points of others, who delight to enter into appropriate relations 
with those they meet, to whom life itself, its joys and sorrows, its 
gifts and its losses, has a certain romantic, beautiful, mysterious 
savour. Such people have a strong sense of the significance of 
their relations with others, they enjoy dealing with characters, with 
problems, with situations. Having both interest and sympathy, 
they get the best out of other people; they pierce through the 
conventional fence that so many of us erect as a protection against 
intrusion. Such people bring the same perception to bear on 
technical art. They enjoy books, art, music, without any envious 
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desire to produce ; they can enjoy the noble pleasure of admiring 
and praising. Again and again, in reading the lives of artists, one 
comes across traces of these wise and generous spirits, who have 
loved the society of artists, have understood them, and whose 
admiration has never been clouded by the least shadow of that 
jealousy which is the curse of most artistic natures. People with- 
out artistic sensibilities find the society of artists trying ; because 
they see only their irritability, their vanity, their egotism, and can- 
not sympathise with the visions by which they are haunted. But 
those who can understand without jealousy, pass by the exacting 
vagaries of the artist with a gentle and tender compassion, and 
evoke what is sincere and generous and lovable without any 
conscious effort. 

It is not, I think, often enough realised that the basis of the 
successful artistic temperament is a certain hardness combined 
with great superficial sensitiveness. Those who see the artistic 
nature swiftly and emotionally affected by a beautiful or a pathetic 
thing, who see that a thought, a line of poetry, a bar of music, 
a sketch, will evoke a thrill of feeling to which they cannot them- 
selves aspire, are apt to think that such a spirit is necessarily deep 
and tender, and that it possesses unfathomable reserves of noble 
feeling. This is often a great mistake; deep below the rapid 
current of changing and glittering emotion there often lies, in the 
artistic nature, a reserve not of tenderness or depth, but of cold 
and critical calm. There are very few people who are highly 
developed in one faculty who do not pay for it in some other part of 
their natures. Below the emotion itself there sits enthroned a hard 
intellectual force, a power of appraising quality, a Rhadamanthine 
judgment. It is this hardness which has so often made artists 
such excellent men of business, so alert to strike favourable bargains. 
In those artists whose medium is words, this hardness is not so 
often detected as it is in the case of other artists, for they have the 
power of rhetoric, the power of luxuriously heightening impressions, 
indeed of imaginatively simulating a force which is in reality of a 
superficial nature. One of the greatest powers of great artists is 
that of hinting at an emotion which they have very possibly 
never intimately gauged. 

I have sometimes thought that this is in all probability the 
reason why women, with all their power of swift impression, of 
subtle intuition, have so seldom achieved the highest stations in 
art. It is, I think, because they seldom or never have that calm, 
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strong egotism at the base of their natures which men so constantly 
have, and which indeed seems almost a condition of attaining the 
highest success in art. The male artist can believe whole-heartedly 
and with entire absorption in the value of what he is doing, can 
realise it as the one end of his being, the object for which his life 
was given him. He can believe that all experience, all relations 
with others, all emotions, are and must be subservient to this one 
aim ; they can deepen for him the channels in which his art flows ; 
they can reveal and illustrate to him the significance of the world 
of which he is the interpreter. Such an aspiration can be a very 
high and holy thing ; it can lead a man to live purely and laboriously, 
to make sacrifices, to endure hardness. But the altar on which 
the sacrifice is made, stands, when all is said and done, before the 
idol of self. But with women it is different. The deepest quality 
in their hearts is, one may gratefully say, an intense devotion to 
others, an unselfishness which is unconscious of itself; and thus 
their aim is to help, to encourage, to sympathise ; and their artistic 
gifts are subordinated to a deeper purpose, the desire of giving and 
serving. One with such a passion in the heart is incapable of 
believing art to be the deepest thing in the world ; it is to such an 
one more like the lily which floats upwards, to bloom on the surface 
of some dim pool, a thing exquisitely fair and symbolical of 
mysteries ; but all growing out of the depths of life, and not a 
thing which is deeper and truer than life. 

It is useless to try to dive deeper than the secrets of personality 
and temperament. One must merely be grateful for the beauty 
which springs from them. We must reflect that the hard, vigorous, 
hammered quality, which is characteristic of the best art, can only be 
produced, in a mood of blind and unquestioning faith, by a tempera- 
ment which believes that such production is its highest end. But 
one who stands a little apart from the artistic world, and yet 
ardently loves it, can see that, beautiful as is the dream of the 
artist, true and pure as his aspiration is, there is yet a deeper 
mystery of life still, of which art is nothing but a symbol and 
an evidence. Perhaps that very belief may of itself weaken a 
man’s possibilities in art. But, for myself, I know that I regard 
the absorption in art as a terrible and strong temptation for one 
whose chief pleasure lies in the delight of expression, and who seems, 
in the delight of shaping a melodious sentence to express as per- 
fectly and lucidly as possible the shape of the thought within, to 
touch the highest joy of which the spirit is capable. A thought, a 
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scene of beauty comes home with an irresistible sense of power and 
meaning to the mind or eye; for God to have devised the pale 
liquid green of the enamelled evening sky, to have set the dark forms 
of trees against it, and to have hung a star in the thickening gloomn— 
to have done this, and to see that it is good, seems, in certain moods, 
to be the dearest work of the Divine mind ; and the desire to ex- 
press it, to speak simply of the sight and of the joy that it arouses, 
comes upon the mind with a sweet agony, an irresistible spell ; 
life would seem to have been well spent if one had only caught 
a few such imperishable ecstasies, and written them down in a 
record that might convey the same joy to others. But behind this 
rises the deeper conviction that this is not the end ; that there are 
deeper and sweeter secrets in the heavenly treasure-house; and 
then comes in the shadow of a fear that, in yielding thus delightedly 
to these imperative joys, one is blinding the inner eye to the per- 
ception of the remoter and more divine truth. And then at last 
comes the conviction, in which it is possible alike to rest and to 
labour, that it is right to devote one’s time and energy to pre- 
senting these rich emotions as perfectly as they can be presented, 
so long as one keeps open the further avenues of the soul, and 
believes that art is but one of the ante-chambers through which 
one must take one’s faithful way, before the doors of the Presence 
itself can be flung wide. 

But whether one be of the happy number or not who have the 
haunting instinct for some special form of expression, one may 
learn at all events to deal with life in an artistic spirit. I do not at 
all mean by that that one should learn to overvalue the artistic 
side of life, to hold personal emotion to be a finer thing than un- 
selfish usefulness. I mean rather that one should aim at the 
perception of quality, the quality of actions, the quality of thoughts, 
the quality of character ; that one should not be misled by public 
opinion, that one should not consider the value of a man’s thoughts 
to be affected by his social position ; but that one should look out 
for and appreciate sense, vigour, faithfulness, kindness, rectitude, 
and originality, in however humble a sphere these qualities may be 
displayed. That one should fight hard against conventionality, 
that one should welcome beauty, both the beauty of natural things, 
as well as the beauty displayed in sincere and simple lives in every 
rank of life. I have heard conventional professional people, who 
thought they were giving utterance to manly and independent 
sentiments, speak slightingly of dukes and duchesses, as if the 
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possession of high rank necessarily forfeited all claims to simplicity 
and true-heartedness. Such an attitude is as inartistic and offensive 
as for a duchess to think that fine courtesy and consideration could 
not be found among washerwomen. The truth is that beauty of 
character is just as common and just as uncommon among people 
of high rank as it is among bagmen ; and the only just attitude to 
adopt is to approach all persons simply and directly on the grounds 
of our common humanity. One who does this will find simplicity, 
tenderness, and rectitude among persons of high rank; he will 
also find conventionality, meanness, and complacency among 
them ; when he is brought into contact with bagmen, he will find 
bagmen of sincerity, directness, and delicacy, while he will also 
find pompous, complacent, and conventional bagmen. 

Of course the circumstances of life tend to develop certain 
innate faults of character into prominence ; but it may safely be 
said that circumstances never develop a fault that is not naturally 
there ; and, not to travel far for instances, I will only say that one of 
the most unaffected and humble-minded gentlemen I have ever met 
was a duke, while one of the proudest and most affected Pharisees 
I ever encountered was a servant. It all depends upon a conscious- 
ness of values, a sense of proportion ; the only way in which wealth 
and poverty, rank and insignificance can affect a life, is in a certain 
degree of personal comfort ; and it is one of the most elementary 
lessons that one can learn, that it is not either wealth or poverty 
that can confer even comfort, but the sound constitution and the 
contented mind. 

What I would here plead is that the artistic sense of which 
I have spoken should be deliberately and consciously cultivated. 
It is not an easy thing to get rid of conventionality if one has been 
brought up on conventional lines ; but I know by personal experi- 
ence that the mere desire for simplicity and sincerity can effect 
something. All persons engaged in education, whether formally 
or informally, whether as professed teachers or parents, ought to 
regard it as a sacred duty to cultivate this sense among the objects 
of their care. They ought to insist that all people, whether high 
or low, should be met with the same simple courtesy and considera- 
tion ; they ought to train children both to speak their mind, and 
also to pay respect to the opinion of others; they ought not to 
insist upon obedience, without giving the reasons why it is desirable 
and necessary ; they ought resolutely to avoid malicious gossip, 
but not the interested discussion of other personalities; they ought 
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to follow and to give direct and simple motives for action, and to 
learn, if they do not know it, that it is from this simple and quiet 
independence of mind that the best blessings, the best happinesses 
come ; above all, they ought to practise a real and perceptive sym- 
pathy, to allow for differences of character and taste, not to try so 
much to form children on the model of their own characters, as to 
encourage them to develop on their own lines. To do this com- 
pletely needs wisdom, tact, and justice; but nothing can excuse 
us from attempting it. 

The reason why life is so often made into a dull and dreary 
business for ourselves and others is that we accept some conven- 
tional standard of duty and rectitude, and heavily enforce it; we 
neglect the interest, the zest, the beauty of life. In my own career 
as an educator, I can truthfully say that when I arrived at some of 
the perceptions enunciated above, it made an immense difference 
tome. I saw that it was a mistake to coerce, to correct, to enforce ; 
of course such things have to be done occasionally with wilful and 
perverse natures ; but I realised, after I had gained some practice 
in dealing with boys, that generous and simple praise, outspoken 
encouragement, admiration, directness, could win victories that no 
amount of strictness or repression could win. I began to see that 
enthusiasm and interest were the contagious things, and that it 
was possible to sympathise genuinely with tastes which one did 
not share. Of course there were plenty of failures on my own 
part, failures of irritability, stupidity, and indolence ; but I soon 
realised that these were failures; and, after all, in education it 
matters more which way one’s face is set than how fast one proceeds. 

I seem, perhaps, to have strayed into the educational point of 
view ; but it is only an instance of how the artistic method may be 
applied in a region which is believed by many to be remote from the 
region of art. The principle, after all, is a very clear one; it is that life 
can be made with a little effort into a beautiful thing ; that the real 
ugliness of life consists not in its conditions, not in good or bad 
fortune, not in joy or sorrow, not in health or illness, but upon the 
perceptive attitude of mind which we can apply to all experiences. 
Everything that comes from the hand of God has the quality of which 
I am speaking ; our business is to try to disentangle it from the 
prejudices, the false judgments, the severities, the heavinesses with 
which human nature tends to overlay it. Imagine a man oppressed 
by all the ills which humanity can suffer, by shame and disease and 
failure. Can it be denied, in the presence of the life of Christ, 
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that it is yet possible to make out of such a situation a noble and 
a beautiful thing? And that is the supreme value of the example 
of Christ to the world, that He displayed, if I may so speak, the 
instinct of which I have spoken in its absolute perfection. He met 
all humanity face to face, with perfect directness, perfect sympathy, 
perfect perception. He never ceased to protest, with shame and 
indignation, against the unhappinesses which men bring upon 
themselves by the yielding to lower desires, by prejudice, by com- 
placency ; but He made allowance for weakness, and despaired of 
none ; and in the presence of those darker and sadder afflictions of 
body and spirit, which it seems that God permits, if He does not 
authorise, He bore Himself with dignity, patience, and confidence ; 
He proved that nothing was unbearable, but that the human 
spirit can face the worst calamities with an indomitable simplicity, 
that adorns it with an imperishable beauty, and proves it to be 
indeed divine. 














THE KING’S REVOKE.' 


BY MRS. MARGARET L. WOODS. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Wuen Madame de Ferriet met La Suédoise upon the stairs, it 
was for the first time. That the unknown was there to play the 
part of Patrick was evident, but for what purpose Madame de 
Ferriet was ignorant. She only saw in her a possible means of 
saving the one person whom in her estimation it was supremely 
necessary to save. Her brother-in-law had gone she knew not 
whither, but doubtless to close the net about his prey. When 
Patrick had been carried to his bedroom she went back to the salon 
to think. She had bolted the door between the book-room and 
the Bernsteins’ salon before receiving the Marquesa’s confidences. 
She now crept thither to discover what she could of the mystery 
of the new arrival. What she overheard filled her with indig- 
nation against the Count and his accomplice, and anxiety to get 
Patrick out of the house. The Marquesa was asleep, and in any 
case she could not be looked to for help. But presently Charles- 
worth came in. He had been across the river in a boat, and had 
come into the town by a private way, as he had done every day, 
without let or hindrance, since the relinquishment of his parole. 
To him Madame de Ferriet turned, clutched at him as a drowning 
man at a straw. And Charlesworth had been cool and prompt. 
He had carried off Patrick, and had saved as much as possible of 
the funds in his charge, abandoning the necklace without a pang, 
for he had already learnt from Patrick that the original was in her 
possession whom it most adorned. Had d’Haguerty been himself 
he must have suspected so sudden an outbreak of rascality in a 
man whose character was rigid if his mind was supple. But 
‘whom the gods would ruin they first make mad,’ and their 
favourite instrument is a woman. 

The gendarmes had now come and gone, and Patrick Dillon’s 
female avatar was, as far as couldjbe ascertained, on the road 
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to Paris. But where was M. de Ferriet ? He might return at any 
moment. And should there be a pursuit from the side of Valengay, 
the house at Tours would be the first cover drawn. Accordingly, 
although Patrick still slept heavily, his friends decided to send 
him to the villa in the suburbs until all was ready for the journey. 
They dared not replace him in his close hiding-place, but dis- 
guising him in a woman’s cloak and bonnet, Madame de Ferriet 
found the carriage in which La Suédoise had arrived, and drove 
away, with the blinds lowered as usual. The gendarmes at the 
gate knew the carriage, knew Madame de Ferriet, thought 
they knew La Suédoise, did no more than glance perfunctorily 
within. 

Patrick was in no condition to start on a ride to the court. 
The plan arranged by Charlesworth with Madame de Ferriet was 
that the Marquesa de Santa Coloma should continue her journey 
to Loheac as before arranged, taking Patrick with her as far as 
a certain inn called L’ Hotel de la Providence, on the road to Vannes : 
an inn where the smugglers kept a secret repository for their goods. 
Here he was to meet Charlesworth, who, with the horses and guides 
provided for the Spanish Princes, proposed to ride thither, leaving 
the English stables after dark. But for a lady of the Marquesa’s 
rank and age to be travelling alone would look strangely. And 
Madame de Ferriet, for more than one reason, was very willing 
to be her companion. It was, however, necessary to get her pass- 
port wisé, and a jfeuille de route, before leaving. This Charles- 
worth arranged for her before leaving the town concealed in the 
Marquesa de Santa Coloma’s travelling carriage. But it took 
time, and twilight was deepening into night when the Marquesa 
crossed the bridge. The broad shallow river gleamed among its 
sandbanks, the poplars stood up solemn as cypresses, and the 
evening star gleamed more and more silvery through the purple 
veil of the western sky. The villa of Mon Repos stood up yonder, 
full of the spirit of vacancy, its windows irresponsive to the stars. 
Erskine Charlesworth, crouching in his dark hiding-place, believed 
he divined when the carriage rolled past the green door in the 
wall by which he had entered into and left for ever a kingdom 
which, whatever he had suffered there, would always remain to 
him the most beautiful in the world. 

When he and the Marquesa de Santa Coloma reached the villa 
of La Suédoise, they found that Patrick Dillon had in a measure 
recovered his senses. At first sight he appeared to be himself, 
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or at least as much himself as he had been since his betrayal by 
his King. But his mind was still clouded in some directions. 
When Charlesworth came in to make excuse for the part he had 
played and talk over their immediate plans, he looked at him 
with gloomy and silent disdain, either not understanding or dis- 
believing the explanations given him. Charlesworth was obliged 
to mount and away, leaving the distressed women to bring Patrick 
to the rendez-vous at the Hotel de la Providence. 

The business was one to soothe Madame de Ferriet’s aching 
jealousy. For if she was now very sure that Luz’s interest in 
Patrick was only that of a fellow devotee, yet when she compared 
herself with the Marquesa de Santa Coloma she could not but feel 
that such a rivalry, however passive and unconscious, must be 
irresistible. Here, however, was a situation where she easily took 
the lead. Luz, if she could face a crisis of a kind, had the inex- 
perienced girl’s terror of an unsettled mind. She would not for 
worlds have had the responsibility of Patrick. It was Madame 
de Ferriet who in the course of their journey brought him out 
of his hiding place in the carriage when she thought fit, arranged 
halts in unfrequented places, prepared him food, and watched over 
him while he slept, hidden in some thicket. 

So they went on with frequent rests, till they drew near the place 
where, according to the driver’s road-map, they should look for 
the Hotel de la Providence. The sky was clouded. To the right, 
on the top of a long low moorland, were three white windmills 
with grey roofs and sails which were turning very slowly ; to the 
left a brown waste patched with the greens and yellows of culti- 
vation. On the horizon, between two of the windmills, appeared 
the dark silhouettes of a couple of men on horseback. The driver 
and his mate had not been very willing to proceed with the affair 
when the Valencay project had manifestly failed and d’Haguerty 
disappeared. But the offer of a bigger reward had tempted them, 
and being men, as well as secret agents, they were not unmoved by 
finding themselves the advisers and protectors of two charming young 
women. It revived their professional interest in an abortive affair. 

The horsemen were coming down a tract from the mills, black 
shapes now, less distinct against the dark moorland than they 
had been against the grey sky. They met a white-capped peasant 
woman, climbing heavily up, a sack of corn upon her shoulder, and 
stopped her, no doubt to ask the way, for the foremost man stretched 
out an arm’ pointing to the road. i 
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ff © Those are not gendarmes, Thomas,’ affirmed the driver, nodding 
in their direction. 

‘They are not gendarmes, Simon,’ affirmed the other. 

‘ All the same——’ 

‘ All the same, I see on the map that yonder track joins this 
road further on. I think our ladies had better clap their little 
gentleman into his little box.’ 

‘I think so. I don’t pity him too much, the little gentleman 
after all—hein, Simon ?’ 

‘Nor I, with two ladies like that madly in love withhim. You 
see those fellows—’ pointing with his whip to the horsemen—‘ they 
are cantering now, although the ground must be devilish 
rough.’ 

The horsemen had reached the bottom of the hill. A little 
way to their right was a cluster of white-washed houses with grey 
roofs, and through this the track ran. When they were concealed 
behind the houses Simon stopped, got out, and spoke to the ladies 
in the carriage. 

‘There is nothing suspect about those people,’ he said, ‘ but 
it is well to be on our guard.’ 

The ladies put Patrick back into his hiding-place, uninterested, 
passive, but submitting. They drove on, looking out sometimes, 
not very anxiously, for two men on horseback were, after all, only 
two men on horseback. But when the track joined the road 
the men pulled up and waited. 

‘What can they be waiting for ?’ asked Madame de Ferriet. 

‘Perhaps to ask the way,’ returned Luz. Leaning across her 
companion, she too peeped out of the carriage window. She looked 
long, and as she looked began pinching Madame de Ferriet’s knees 
painfully hard. 

‘Jesu!’ she cried. 

‘Oh!’ screamed Madame de Ferriet. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘T believe it is—it is my brother Diego.’ 

“Is he to be feared, your brother ?’ 

‘Very much. I can’t guess how he comes here. I thought 
him in Paris. He will perhaps want to take me back with 
him.’ 

‘But you are not obliged to go.’ 

__ ‘That’s true. Oh, I wonder if Diego knows anything !’ 

As the carriage approached, the Abbé, having his servant 

behind, trotted a few yards down the road and halted it with uplifted 
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hand. He wore a riding dress. He raised his hat, and stooping 
from the saddle, his hand on the window-sash, looked in. 

‘Good day, little sister. I am glad to have caught you up at 
last.’ 

‘What a surprise, brother!’ 

The Marquesa’s face was expressionless and her manner calm. 

‘I suppose you are on your way from Paris.’ 

The Abbé laughed scornfully. 

“An odd way from Paris! No, little sister, I have ridden 
from Blois express in order to fetch you back to Valengay.’ 

‘What do you mean, brother? I have left Valengay for good. 
Allow me to present you to Madame de Ferriet.’ 

The Abbé bowed with mechanical courtesy. The lady looked 
unimportant. 

‘I have always opposed your making this long journey to 
visit these Gérards—bourgeois people. Now I formally forbid 
it, and for reasons you can guess.’ 

‘I cannot possibly return with you. Madame de Ferriet is 
travelling with me to visit a sister.’ 

The dispute continued a little while and was explained to Madame 
de Ferriet. 

‘What!’ she clamoured, ‘ Monsieur |’Abbé wishes me to turn 
and drive back—I to whom every moment is of importance! 
I who am travelling to visit a sick sister! But it is not reason- 
able.’ 

Overwhelmed by that storm of words which the Latin woman 
can raise at will, the Abbé bowed, or partially bowed, to Madame 
de Ferriet’s wishes. He proposed to join his sister in the carriage 
and argue the question on the way, sending his man and horses 
forward to a small town where they would all be able to pass the 
night. It was vain for the ladies to offer objections. The Abbé 
feared if he lost sight of Luz she would give him the slip ; besides, 
being fat for his years and unaccustomed to hard riding, he was 
fatigued and determined to rest. He dismounted, and Simon the 
coachman, who had listened attentively to such part of the con- 
versation as had been in French, directed the servant with the 
horses to a bridle road, which did not pass near the Hétel de la 
Providence. The Abbé entered the carriage, where in considera- 
tion of his orders Madame de Ferriet gave him the seat next the 
Marquesa, and the whole party rolled slowly on towards the Hotel de 
la Providence. 
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The two women were acutely anxious to know how much the 
Abbé knew, but as the conversation was carried on in Spanish 
Madame de Ferriet’s curiosity had to remain unappeased. Her 
presence acted as a restraint upon his wrath against Luz; which 
was the greater because he felt that neither his anger nor his approval 
had the same weight with his sister as they had had before she 
went to Valengay. She questioned him quite coolly. 

‘ Why have you left Paris? Have you been to Valengay ?’ 

‘I left Paris because I had got some promises, which is all 
that anyone is likely to get. Bah! it was not to find money for 
the King that you sent me to Paris, hija mia, and it was not your 
own notion to send me there either, I’ll wager. That was too 
clever for your little head.’ 

‘You have been to Valengay ?’ repeated Luz, unable to conceal 
her anxiety ; forif he had, he might have learnt something there of 
the peculiar construction of the travelling-carriage. 

‘I see you are uneasy at the recollection of Valengay, and 
well you may be. I was on my way there yesterday when I met 
Talleyrand at Blois, on his way to Paris. He told me of the im- 
becile scrape into which you have got yourself. Caracoles/ you 
are a fine diplomatist. Our family will now stand equally 
badly with both kings, the Intrusive and the Beloved and 
Legitimate.’ 

‘Did the Prince send you? He promised I should not be 
pursued.’ 

‘He cannot help it. De Barthélemy is greatly chagrined at 
the escape of the Irishman, and would not be sorry to hush the 
matter up, but he fears lest the King himself should divulge it 
to the Emperor. No doubt they would both save your reputation 
as far as possible, but Talleyrand is of opinion that you should 
go at once to Paris and let him guide and help you through the 
affair. My own view, which I did not tell him—no, Sejiora !—is 
that you should hasten to Valencay and throw yourself entirely 
on the mercy of the King and the Governor. A beautiful woman 
overcome with penitence——’ 

‘But I am not penitent, and I do not wish to see the King; 
I wish never to see the King again.’ 

‘And I wish you had never seen the King. Purest Virgin! 
If you had only had a little more wit and a little less beauty! 
Beauty in a person like you is worse than useless to your family ; 
it is like a sword in the hands of a child. It is he who stands 
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nearest who will be hurt, and not the enemy. Por Dios! Can’t 
you see you have cut all our throats for us ?’ 

‘I wanted to help the King.’ 

‘The King did not want your help. No! he wanted your love. 
Even old Talleyrand is in love with you.’ 

‘No, Diego! It is false.’ 

‘No, Diego!’ he parodied her exclamation. ‘ The great ones of 
the earth are ready to fall at your feet, and you throw yourself 
away on an Irish adventurer, an obscure fellow without family or 
fortune.’ 

Luzita, conscious of an audience of which the Abbé, to do him 
justice, was ignorant, became crimson and her eyes filled with 
tears ; yet she spoke with dignity. 

‘You forget yourself, Diego. Patrick Dillon is an honourable 
gentleman, and I am the wife of the Marqués de Santa Coloma.’ 

‘Don Alonzo! Varnos! I will never believe that you rejected 
the King for Don Alonzo’s sake. No, no; you havea lover, Luzita, 
and I’ll be hanged if it’s not this same cursed Patricito.’ 

“You lie, Diego of the devil!’ cried a muffled masculine voice 
which seemed to proceed from the bowels of the earth. 

The Abbé turned lividly pale: he crossed himself and kissed 
his thumb, his large black eyes staring. 

The women exchanged terrified glances. Then Madame de 
Ferriet also crossed herself and screamed. 

‘It is an evil spirit! I have heard say this wood is haunted.’ 
For the road was passing through a wood of dwarf oaks and 
undergrowth. 

The Abbé recovered himself. 

‘I don’t think so, Madame ; it talks Spanish too well.’ 

‘Where are you’? he cried, quaking somewhat, yet speaking 
with authority. ‘Who are you? Come out of your hiding place 
immediately.’ 

‘I will come out, Diego, as soon as you will let me out, and I 
promise you by Jesus, Maria, and Joseph to put a bullet through 
your scheming brain the first moment I see you, you infernal 
rascal!’ 

‘It is a madman!” shrieked the Abbé in French. ‘Stop at 
once; let us call the coachman,’ and he began rising from his 
seat. 

But Madame de Ferriet pushed him down again. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Abbé, don’t do that! The man must be 
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hidden in the box under the seat. If you sit still he cannot possibly 
get out.’ 

The Abbé remained seated, but uneasily. 

‘Call the coachman, Madame,’ he reiterated in an agitated 
voice. ‘ Pray, Luzita, stop the coachman.’ 

‘Yes, let him come and let me out,’ cried the voice from below, 
in French this time. ‘ You shall see whether the coachman will 
protect you, my friend.’ 

‘It is a robber,’ whispered Madame de Ferriet, pretending 
to shudder. ‘The coachman must be in league with him, or he 
could not be concealed here. Mun Dieu! Mon Dieu! What is 
to be done ?’ 

‘And I am unarmed,’ whispered the Abbé in reply. He wiped 
his face and neck with his handkerchief, and his perspiration was 
not all the consequence of his hot ride. It seemed to him not only 
possible but certain that the hidden man was in league with the 
two men on: the box. 

There vcs a suspensive silence curing which tae buried voice 
growled from time to time half-heard menaces. 

‘I know who it is you have here,’ said the Abbé at last, turning 
indignantly on his sister. ‘ It is one of these accursed conspirators ; 
it is probably Dillon himself.’ 

‘You are right, man,’ replied the voice. ‘It is I, Patrick 
Dillon. Be satisfied.’ 

‘Very good, Sefior Dillon,’ returned the Abbé with bravado. 
‘I have you here safe. At our next halting-place you shall be 
handed over to the gendarmes.’ 

‘Not before I have killed you, Diego, traitor to two Kings.’ 

“We will see, we will see!’ cried the Abbé defiantly. 

Meantime he sat as uneasily upon his seat as though it had 
been red-hot, although he dared not move from it an inch. Only 
from time to time he peered into the depths of the wood 
through which they were passing, as though seeking a possible 
refuge. 

The sky was lowering, and a few drops had already fallen. 

The Marquesa was remonstrating. 

‘Patricito, are you mad ?’ 

‘No, honoured Marquesa, but I do not value my life a rush. 
The world is too full of traitors for me. I will rid it of one at any 
rate before I die.’ 

*Patricito, remember it is my brother.’ 
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‘Pardon me, Luzita, I cannot help that. He is a traitor of 
the worst.’ 

‘The man is ill, he is delirious!’ cried Luz in French, really 
alarmed. 

‘So much the worse,’ commented Madame de Ferriet. ‘ Delirious 
people are twice as strong as others.’ 

The Abbé’s consternation was now ill-concealed. 

‘If you would have the kindness, Madame,’ he whispered, ‘ to 
slip into my place, I believe I could escape from the carriage without 
his discovering it.’ 

‘What, Abbé!’ cried she, ‘ you would leave us two helpless 
women alone with a maniac? No, no! But we come presently 
to an inn where I know the people very well. I will slip out and 
tell them what is the matter, and then they will come to our assist- 
ance.’ 

She put her head out of the window. 

‘Drive quickly, Simon, and stop at the Hétel de la Providence ; 
we wish to arrive there before the rain comes on.’ 

For it was already as dark as twilight, and the trees of the 
wood were tossing and sighing in the herald blast that runs before 
astorm. Ina minute a galloping rain, mixed with hail, was rushing 
over the carriage, with a beating as of the myriad hoofs of some 
aérial herd flying before the chase of the wild huntsman. The 
visible occupants could not hear each other’s words and could 
hardly see each other’s faces. They were silent, but the invisible 
one below from time to time uttered a muffled menace. The 
Abbé and the two women sat all pale, revolving their respective 
fears. 

The fierceness of the storm had somewhat abated when they 
reached the edge of the wood, where stood the Hétel de la Pro- 
vidence. It was a grey rambling building, which had suffered 
severely during the civil wars. Part only was inhabited, the 
rest dismantled. The dripping coachman, the brim of his hat full 
of white hailstones, got down and knocked at the door. It was 
opened, and Madame de Ferriet skipped through the rain into the 
house. The Abbé and Luz sat in silence and waited. 

‘ Is this the Hotel de la Providence ? ’ asked the voice below. 

“Yes, yes,’ faltered she. 

“Good. It is here I shall kill Diego.’ 

“Qn the contrary, my little friend, it is here the police will 
catch you.’ 
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A mocking laugh from below was not reassuring to the 
listener. 

At length after a long pause, during which the Abbé several 
times observed to his sister that the people at the inn had gone 
to fetch the gendarmes, two men came out. One was Simon and 
the other, although he wore a blouse, and his hair was covered 
by a knitted cap, Luz recognised as Charlesworth. 

‘Get out first if you please, Madame,’ said the coachman to 
the Marquesa. 

‘But there are not enough of you,’ remonstrated the Abbé. 
‘There is a madman down here; he wants to kill me.’ 

‘Don’t you be afraid, Sir,’ replied the coachman; ‘ this fellow 
here is as strong as any madman.’ 

Luz was helped out of the carriage first, and clung to Charles- 
worth’s arm. 

‘Save my brother, Monsieur ! ’ 

The Abbé jumped out and hurried to the door of the house, 
which stood a few yards back from the road. He almost threw 
himself against it, but it did not yield, and no one answered his 
angry shouting. He shouted also to Charlesworth, who was 
opening the seat of the carriage. He was too flurried to reflect 
at the moment that it would not, after all, have been a simple 
matter for a person inside to let himself out ; but he could not help 
observing that the carriage was very peculiarly constructed. How- 
ever, he had little time for reflection on any subject, for in a minute 
Patrick was up, his face pale, his hair in disorder, his eyes aflame, 
and a pistol in his hand. 

“Where is Diego ?’ he yelled. ‘I have got to kill him! Ah, 
there you are, Diego of my sins! ’ 

He sprang out of the carriage, Charlesworth apparently lacking 
presence of mind to stop him, though following hard behind. 
Patrick did not fire, fearing perhaps to miss, but ran at Diego, 
his pistol levelled, while the frenzied Abbé flung himself against 
the unyielding door. Luz rushed between him and Patrick, crying 
out to Charlesworth to hold Patrick’s hand. 

‘Get out of the way Luzita,’ cried Patrick hoarsely. ‘I am 
going to kill Diego.’ 

Luzita clung to her brother, and Charlesworth clung to Patrick. 

‘Come with me, Monsieur,’ cried the coachman to the Abbé. 
‘They will not let you in here. They are frightened.’ 

Charlesworth, in real anxiety, was shouting for assistance, 
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Patrick seemed to have the strength of ten, and he really feared 
that his prisoner would escape, or at any rate empty the pistol 
extempore into one of the bystanders. 

Simon, however, paid no heed to his confederate’s appeals, 
believing them to be part of the game. Pushing the Abbé along 
by the shoulders, he took him round the horses and dragged him 
into the carriage on the other side. The seat was open and 
beneath it, and in the curving back of the carriage, the Abbé saw 
a cushioned cavity in which a man could recline as on a couch. 

‘Get in there, and quickly, Monsieur.’ 

The Abbé hesitated. But at that moment Patrick, who had 
been ceaselessly plunging and twisting in Charlesworth’s grasp, 
pounced in the direction of the carriage. Silently offering 
candles to every saint in the calendar, the Abbé hurled himself 
into the mysterious lurking-place ; and at the same moment he 
heard a pistol-crack. The coachman immediately shut him in. 

For a while the Abbé lay rejoicing in his security, while without 
all was silence, although the carriage moved and by its heaving 
and jolting it was evident it had left the highroad. Then he began 
to suspect he had been entrapped, and lying helpless in his dark 
lair he cursed stones and ruts, Spanish patriots, mad Irishmen, 
and last but not least the fool of a sister who had ruined an admirable 
scheme and landed him in this situation. 

It was more than an hour—to the luckless prisoner an eternity— 
before he was brought back, not knowing that he was so brought 
back, to the Hotel de la Providence. He had been blindfolded 
in the depths of the wood, and was deposited in a concealed room 
in the uninhabited wing of the house which the smugglers used as a 
trading-place for bales which could not immediately be forwarded. 
But bales were one thing and a prisoner another. When the 
mysterious carriage with its occupants had gone one way and 
Charlesworth and his guide another the landlord began to wonder 
whether he had done wisely. The sight of so much money, the 
promise of more when the beautiful young lady returned to claim 
the prisoner, had tempted him. But how if the lady never 
returned ? 

He started with apprehension when, as he was about to close 
his house for the night, a man rode up to his door. To his relief 
the light of his lantern showed him the well-known face of Lefroy, 
the smuggler captain, under the beribboned hat of a Breton farmer. 
D’Haguerty, punctilious to the last in arranging the details of 
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the King of Spain’s journey, should he elect to take it, had notified 
Lefroy the day when the fugitives might be expected to reach 
the coast, and through him the British fleet. Getting uneasy 
at their delay, Lefroy had set off to see if he could hear news of 
them. He was still in ignorance of the quality of the fugitives 
for whose escape the British Government was willing to pay so 
unusual a price, and so long as they showed him the way back 
to the deck of the Savéerelle it was a matter of indifference to 
him. 

Lefroy could make neither head nor tail of the landlord’s story. 
There was no mention in it of anyone resembling the Count, and the 
man left in durance at the inn was a disquieting factor in the problem. 
He had no general feeling of benevolence towards British prisoners, 
still less towards the British Government, which was the natural 
enemy of the smugglers. He had been running grave risks by 
acting as their agent. The attention of the dowaniers and of the 
police had begun to be attracted to his own constant presence 
at St. Gildas-de-Loheac, which could not always be concealed, 
and also to the unusual movements of h's men, who had been keeping 
the horses in readiness along the proposed route of the fugitives. 
For no mere sum of money had it been worth while attracting 
this attention: the Savuéerelle alone had been worth it. There 
was nothing in the smugglers’ agreement with the British Govern- 
ment to cover the contingency of the fugitives failing to get through 
owing to some circumstance beyond Lefroy’s control. And he 
was not the man to suppose that the Government might construe 
its agreement with generosity. Very uneasy accordingly at 
what he had been able to gather from the landlord, he determined 
to find out from the prisoner who he was, who were the persons 
who had deposited him there, and if possible what had become 
of d’Haguerty. 

Putting his mouth to the keyhole of the room in which the Abbé 
was locked up, he addressed him with pretended caution. 

“Ohé, M’sieu !’ 

“Who is there ?’ asked the Abbé. 

‘Dame, M’sieu,’ returned Lefroy, assuming the deliberate 
speech of a peasant; ‘ you must tell me first who you are.’ 

‘I am the Abbé de Villarta, a friend of the Prince de Benevente. 
You will get into trouble for treating me in this shameful mannet.’ 

* Dame, M’sieu, they asked leave to hide you here because there 
was a gentleman looking for you to kill you ; and all on account of the 
45—2 
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lady you ran away with. Fie, M’sieu!’Abbé! We don’t have priests 
like that in our country.’ 

‘You have been deceived, my poor fellow. The lady with 
whom I was travelling was my sister. The rascal who tried to 
murder me is a conspirator for whose arrest the Government would 
give a large reward.’ 

‘A conspirator? A royalist, then ?’ questioned Lefroy. 

The Abbé, remembering he was in Brittany, answered em- 
phatically : 

‘No, not a royalist. An agent of the English who has been 
engaged in an attempt to carry off the King of Spain.’ 

‘Spain!’ repeated Lefroy, genuinely puzzled. ‘That’s far 
enough away.’ 

The Abbé explained. 

£T should say the Prince of the Asturias and his brother, who 
are now detained at Valengay, in Berry. They are sons of the 
old King of Spain, who was King there before the Emperor’s 
brother, who is now on the throne.’ 

‘Ah!’ ejaculated Lefroy reflectively. This was really import- 
ant information. A number of thoughts went through his head 
before he spoke again. Then he said like a slow-witted peasant, 
who has not taken in what he has been told : 

‘ You say these Spanish Princes have escaped.’ 

‘No, no, my friend; they have not escaped. But the English 
sent two agents to carry them off. I was told in Tours that both 
these persons had been taken by the police. Judge then of my 
surprise when I discovered one of them under the seat of my sister’s 
travelling-carriage. The driver and the other servant were evi- 
dently in his pay, but I counsel you not to be tempted by all the 
gold in the world to assist him, for a very severe punishment awaits 
anyone who meddles in so serious a matter as this is.’ 

‘I will tell my master what you say, Father,’ returned Lefroy 
thoughtfully. ‘Dame! Things do not appear to be just as we 
thought.’ 

‘Come, let me out quickly then,’ said the Abbé; ‘for I am 
not very comfortable here.’ 

But he received no reply. He was once more alone. 

The more deeply Lefrtby considered the information which he 
had received, the more convinced he was that the fugitives whose 
safe conveyance to the British fleet had been the condition of the 
return of the Sauterelle were none other than this King of Spain 
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and his brother. He remembered now to have heard something 
of their seizure and imprisonment, though he had taken as little 
note of that as of other political events. The Abbé’s story was 
confirmed by the non-appearance of d’Haguerty. There was a 
bare chance that the young man who had arrived on horseback 
might be one of the Princes, but on the other hand he might be 
Charlesworth, of whom Lefroy had heard through his agents. 

Meantime to release the Abbé immediately was impossible. 
He must be released with precautions, lest he should give away 
the secret of the Hotel de la Providence and set the police on the 
fugitives in some way inconvenient to the smugglers. The idea 
that the scheme which had promised to restore him his ship might 
have miscarried, filled the smuggler captain with anger. The 
Abbé’s suggestion as to the reward to be gained by betraying 
Dillon bore no fruit in his mind. He cared for no reward, only 
to revenge his disappointment, if disappointment it was to be. 

There were several fresh horses waiting in the stable,’ and, 
spurning the landlord’s offer of a bed, he mounted one of them and 
rode off towards the coast. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘Onzy yourself and this gentleman ?’ interrogated Lefroy sullenly. 
“Why have you not brought the Spanish Princes ?’ 

‘The Spanish Princes?’ repeated Patrick, surprised almost 
out of the lethargic calm which had succeeded his delirious excite- 
ment. ‘What do you know of them? And what do they matter 
to you ?” 

‘They matter this much, by God,’ returned Lefroy, ‘ that 
I know now it was for getting them safe aboard the British “fleet 
that the Government was willing to give back the Savdéerelle. 
I might have guessed it wouldn’t do that for anything less than a 


Lefroy had arrived at St. Gildas somewhat before the fugitives, 
since Charlesworth had waited for the carriage containing the 
ladies and Patrick to arrive. 

Lefroy, Patrick, and Charlesworth stood in Martin’s white- 
washed kitchen in the blond light of the still early morning. 

“It is not your fault that the King is not here,’ returned Patrick. 
‘I shall do my utmost to make the Government recognise your 
claims, Captain Lefroy.’ 
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‘And how much do you think they will listen to you ?’ asked 
Lefroy. ‘ What have you done that they should listen to you ?’ 

‘They know me, at any rate, for a man of honour,’ replied 
Patrick haughtily ; and had no sooner spoken than the flicker of 
pride died, and he stared gloomily before him, asking himself what 
proof he had to offer British Ministers of his own honour in this 
matter, save the dishonour of his King. In this silent communing 
he lost the irony of Lefroy’s laugh and the insult of his question. 

‘How do they know that, Captain Dillon? You seem to have 
got off damned easy, leaving your mate in the doldrums.’ 

Charlesworth intervened hastily. 

‘You are mistaken, sir. The blame lies with Count d’Haguerty, 
who did not behave well to Captain Dillon.’ 

‘What are you saying of Count d’Haguerty ?’ asked Martin, 
getting impatient of this conversation, which he did not under- 
stand. Charlesworth explained that the Count was taken by the 
police while attempting to escape without his colleague. Madame 
Martin had entered and was listening. 

‘I knew he was a rascal,’ she exclaimed. ‘ He must have been 
to take this child ’—she indicated Patrick—‘ so young, so well 
brought up, on such a dangerous business. You may say what 
you like, M. Lefroy ; Martin shall not abandon these poor young 
men. We will hide them in the vault till the English boat comes.’ 

‘When will that be?’ asked Lefroy derisively. ‘Do these 
gentlemen know how to signal for it ?’ 

Charlesworth turned anxiously to Patrick, who started as from 
a dream. 

‘The signals? No, I trusted to others for those. Fool that I 
was! But, Charlesworth, your life must not be thrown away by 
my folly. Lefroy, man, it would be an act of senseless barbarity 
to let us fall into the hands of the police now, and likely to give 
more trouble to you and your friends than if you would run the 
risk of signalling to the fleet to take us off.’ 

Madame Martin broke in, and learning how things stood, 
appealed, half pathetic, half furious, to the smuggler to take the 
necessary steps to assist the fugitives, for their own sake and for 
Martin’s. Lefroy was silent, twisting his hat in his hands mechani- 
cally. 

‘You are right, Madame,’ he said at length. ‘It would be 
inconvenient for Martin if these people were found here. I counsel 
you to let them take refuge in the wood.’ 
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Then turning to Patrick with a sardonic smile: ‘The hour for 
signals has almost passed. Shall I signal that the gentlemen 
expected have arrived ?’ 

‘No, for God’s sake!’ cried Patrick. ‘If you do that the 
admiral himself will come with an escort. Make the signal for a 
boat to come this evening.’ 

‘Why do you not want the admiral to come ?’ asked Lefroy, 
smiling. 

Patrick shrugged his shoulders, and replied with hautew, 
‘A boat is all we want. We shall be greatly obliged if you will 
signal for it.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir, you shall have her,’ returned Lefroy, with a kind 
of jocosity, and left the room. But he opened the door once 
more to say to Madame Martin, ‘I counsel you to send these people 
away.’ 

Madame Martin, however, was not minded to follow this advice, 
and Madame de Ferriet seconded her in her opposition to Martin’s 
prudent counsels. The chapel vault was a cheerless bedchamber, 
but there, upon two heaps of hay, the young men abandoned 
themselves to slumber with all the veluptuousness of youth and 
weariness. They might, indeed, have slept through the long 
summer day had their hearts been as much at ease as their bodies 
were weary. But beside each sat an individual Care, with quiet, 
insistent finger laid upon one string of the mind’s instrument, 
even when all the rest were silenced. The haunting Care of Patrick 
sprang from the King of Spain’s disloyalty to Spain : that Spain 
which, not only to the young soldier, an alien by blood, but to 
millions more, was personified in her legitimate King so much 
that it was hardly possible for them to conceive of their country, 
of patriotism, as things apart from that crowned, ideal figure. 
From the chaos of Patrick’s own thoughts and feelings but one 
idea was clearly emerging, that loyal Spain must never learn the 
dishonour of her beloved Ferdinand VII. 

The Care which sent a faint resonance of pain through Charles- 
worth’s sleep was naturally connected with Caroline Gérard. And, 
as though Fate had not already sufficiently ill-treated his heart, 
he himself had contrived fresh torments for it. Looking back 
again and again at his last interview with Caroline, the quietude 
with which she had finally accepted a hopeless situation, the serious 
calm of her farewell to him, he persuaded himself that her feeling 
for him was neither deep nor poignant. He told himself that a 
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girl’s heart has little soil for love to root in, and that her French 
good sense had doubtless made her all along uneasy at the prospect 
of so romantic a marriage. 

When sleep was no longer possible the atmosphere of the close 
vault became almost intolerable to the two young men, and they 
begged release from it as soon as twilight fell. The secluded 
corner of the promontory to which Madame Martin led them 
was on the side nearest the chateau. It was quite possible to climb 
round the corner of the convent wall, where it abutted on the cliff, 
Charlesworth did so, intending but to look at Caroline’s dwelling- 
place from a distance and return; but ‘a spirit in his feet’ led 
him on and on, till he reached the edge of the gardens which fell 
in terraces to the waters of a miniature bay within a larger inlet. 
On either side woods of stunted oak shut out the world, and, hanging 
their boughs in the clear colourless water, seemed to charm it from 
the violence of the Atlantic. So much was yet visible in blurred 
masses of light and shadow by that faint reflection of the distant 
day which never wholly forsakes the sky during the summer night, 
and by the last beams of a setting moon. 

The windows of the chateau, a long low house of little pre- 
tension, were lighted and open on to the topmost terrace. There 
figures passed and repassed and voices floated down to a grassy 
platform beside the water. Madame Gérard sat on a stone bench 
not far from the bank, imperial as ever in pose and profile, the 
whiteness of an unfolded letter in her hand. Her daughter kneeled 
beside her, and a silence had fallen between them. Then the 
mother spoke : 

‘Yet you accept, dear child, the necessity of your marriage.’ 

‘Yes, mamma.’ The answer came slow and mufiled. 

‘And M. de Neuville is a suitor such as we cannot hope to find 
again. Intelligent, perfectly well-bred, a Frenchman—which one 
must admit to be an advantage—yet a Frenchman who has pro- 
fited by his education in a republican country, and has not the 
perverse ideas of the young men of to-day.’ 

‘Yes, mamma ; but not yet. O mon Dieu! not yet.’ 

“It is necessary before long to give an answer to M. de Neuville. 
He has no fortune, and he speaks of returning to America, if you 
do not accept him. The sooner you do so the sooner you will be 
able to forget this unfortunate affair, for which I blame myself a 
thousand times.’ 

‘Mamma! So soon! It is impossible.’ Caroline almost 
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whispered it, fallen across her mother’s knees. The darkness hid 
Madame Gérard’s face, but there was an urgent note of anxiety 
in her voice. 

‘Consent, Caroline, consent! For the sake of your poor 
mother who adores you—to save her from her remorse at having 
exposed you to suffering, yes, and to scandal.’ 

Madame Gérard’s voice, though not raised to its usual pitch, 
had been audible to a man hidden in the shadow of the wood which 
bordered the garden, and he had held his breath to hear the answers, 
but hitherto in vain. Now Caroline raised herself from her mother’s 
knee and said in a voice of revolt: ‘I am sorry, mamma, sorry to 
give you pain ; but you wish me to give too much.’ 

‘Alas! my daughter,’ cried Madame Gérard, ‘you have no 
longer any love or respect for your mother.’ 

‘Do not say that, mamma, but I cannot forget my love for 
Charles.’ 

The listener in the wood heard this, and a wave of futile happi- 
ness swept over his heart. Both women had risen to their feet, 
and there was another exchange of words which were almost hostile. 
Then with a fine tragic gesture the mother turned and passed up 
the steps, mounting the terraces towards she house. But Caroline 
remained behind, standing quite still by the water, a white blur 
in the darkness. Slowly, as one in pain, she stretched her arms 
upon the air and breathed a long moaning sigh. The moon, a 
tarnished silver fragment of a moon, was dropping quickly beyond 
the black line of the opposite shore, hurrying, as it seemed, to be 
gone. Before the last gleam of it had fallen from the sky Charles- 
worth was at Caroline’s side. Before the sky had had time to 
forget its light Nature had had her way of the convenances, and 
Caroline was in Charlesworth’s arms. 

The tide was now not far from the flood, quietly lifting the 
drooping branches of the trees and whispering along the rocks. 

Patrick had remained looking out over the dimly lighted sea, 
although it was probable that the boat would not come ashore 
until the moon was down. He knew that Charlesworth had gone 
to,the neighbourhood of the chateau in the hope of catching sight 
of the Gérards, but not knowing how strong an attraction drew his 
companion thither he was surprised at the inconsiderate length 
of his absence. 

Patrick was about to take a few turns in the courtyard to 
assuage his impatience, when it became apparent to him that the 
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place was no longer empty. He concluded that the heavy and 
regular footsteps which he heard upon the turf must be those of 
sailors from the British fleet ; but in a moment a few words spoken 
in French changed his opinion. The newcomers were apparently 
numerous, and he withdrew in the darknesss to consider what 
course he should take. Evidently the first thing to attempt was 
to reach the landing-place, which happened to be on the opposite 
side of the headland which the convent buildings covered. It was 
a narrow cleft among rocks only large enough for one boat to 
enter at once, and a crew coming up from it, necessarily in single 
file, might be captured almost without resistance. 

Patrick had started to creep round in that direction when he 
ran against a female—Madame Martin. She was so terrified she 
could hardly speak. The place, she said, was filling up with 
soldiers ; they were even bringing a gun with them ; and she gasp- 
ingly implored him to fly at once to the woods of the chateau and 
there to find Charlesworth and to prevent his return to the convent. 
Her anxiety was by no means all on Patrick’s account, for the 
discovery of the fugitives concealed on the premises would seriously 
compromise the Martins. Patrick was astonished at what she 
told him. He divined it a stroke of spite on the part of Lefroy, 
seeking to revenge himself for his brief and unfruitful alliance 
with his natural enemies of the fleet by betraying the admiral into 
the hands of the French. 

To reach the landing-place would not be easy, for the soldiers 
were already in possession of the narrow path leading to it; but 
Henriette, said Madame Martin, had been beforehand with them. 
She had crept down the path to the rocks, which any boat landing 
here must necessarily pass, and had sent word to Patrick that she 
would direct his friends to find him in the small bay below the 
chateau. He cried out in admiration of Madame de Ferriet’s 
courage and intelligence ; but he did not guess that this was the 
final sacrifice of an unhappy love, since for his sake Henriette had 
denied herself the dear bitterness of a last farewell. 

She knew the rocks of San Gildas-de-Loheac from the days of 
her childhood, yet she would not willingly have climbed out on them 
now, even by daylight, still less in this dim light, if there had been 
no reason imperative to her heart for doing so. Her brain was 
quicker and surer than her feet, which, shod in light slippers, bore 
her somewhat uncertainly down the narrow path to the landing- 
place. But she had a further and more difficult way to go. Two 
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ridges of dark rock ran out from the mouth of the cleft into the 
open water. A boat approaching it could not fail to pass close 
to them, and she hoped that by venturing out to the furthest 
point she might stop the boat before it was observed from the 
shore. 

The open sea, though less absolutely calm than the sheltered 
cove, did not rush in whiteness over its rocky ridges, but a long 
mild swell crept up them rhythmically with a plashing sound, and 
withdrew whispering to the dark depths below. Henriette was not 
naturally courageous, and she trembled with fear and cold as she 
scrambled on in the dark, bruising her feet and cutting her hands 
on the sharp rocks. 

At length she reached a point beyond which she could not 
climb, and hung there, hearing only the long lap of the ocean 
waves, seeing only above the stars, brightening or growing dimmer 
in a faint drifting veil, and below her the dark moving water. She 
had begun to think, half with relief, that nothing was coming, when 
round the corner of the rock, driven almost silently by muffled 
oars, shot the dark silhouette of a boat: crowded with men. It was 
so close she scarcely needed to raise her voice. 

‘Stop!’ she cried, ‘stop!’ 

Everyone in the boat heard. The midshipman in command 
had hardly spoken before the oars stopped her way with an abrupt- 
ness that whitened the dark water. 

‘Where is the King of Spain? Is he taken ?’ asked an authori- 
tative voice from the stern. 

Madame de Ferriet made an almost imperceptible pause before 
answering. 

* You will find those whom you come to seek in the bay below 
the chateau on the other side of the cape. I will show you the 
way if you do not know it.’ 

‘Please, sir,’ said Mr. Jones, the midshipman in charge, ‘I can 
pilot you all right enough. I’ve been ashore half a dozen times 
here.’ 

‘Sheer off then at once, and hail the other boats to follow us. 
And you, ma’am, whoever you are—a French lady, I take it—will 
you come aboard ?’ 

‘No, sir, no. Not if you have a guide.’ 

‘I know the place perfectly, sir,’ reiterated Jones eagerly. 

‘Very well, Mr. Jones. We are greatly obliged to you, ma’am, 
I am sure, for the information you have given us, at some 
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inconvenience to yourself no doubt. Thank you, ma’am, and 
good night.’ 

The boat swung round and shot away into the darkness. As 
it vanished Henriette de Ferriet sent forth a cry, hushed before 
utterance, lest the soldiers above should hear it. Why had she 
let the boat go, leaving her to shiver all night on the rocks, or to 
brave a perilous return to the house? Was it from a sudden 
impulse of timidity before this boat-load of rough alien men ? 
Or did some spirit, severe but kind, stay her feet above the deep 
sea? Wondering, and vexed almost to tears at her own strange 
folly, she turned to seek, at any rate, a more sheltered spot beneath 
the cliff. But before she had gone more than a few yards her 
foot slipped and she was half in the water. For a few seconds her 
fingers clung to a shallow furrow of the rock and a thin scream, 
weak for mortal terror, died unheard upon the air. Then the long 
soft ocean swell sucked her down. 

Meantime Madame Gérard, wiping from her eyes the tears of 
grief and anger, was writing a letter to M. de Neuville to bid him 
by all means visit her at Mon Repos on her return from Brittany. 
The small and simple salon was lighted with her favourite pro- 
fusion of wax candles, and Patrick, crouching in the shadow of an 
urn on the terrace, saw her clearly through the French window. 
He did not knock at it, lest, ignorant as she was of his appearance, 
she should fly without giving him time to speak. But creeping 
up, he found the casement yielded to his hand, entered softly, and 
stood before the lady, who, suddenly perceiving him, started 
from her chair and screamed, but not very loudly. For there was 
in truth nothing terrifying in his aspect. 

‘Pardon my intrusion, Madame,’ he said in English, ‘my name 
is Dillon, and I am seeking my friend Charlesworth. It is a matter 
of urgency, and I think you very likely to know where he is to be 
found.’ 

Madame Gérard knew nothing of Dillon. The Marquesa de 
Santa Coloma had as yet made no confidences with respect to her 
journey to Brittany, nor was Madame Gérard aware of Charles- 
worth’s escape from Tours. After the first voluble outburst of 
questions had been briefly answered, and she had denied all know- 
ledge or divination of Charlesworth’s whereabouts, her friendly 
anxiety on his account became coloured by a further anxiety. 
Charlesworth had mysteriously vanished in the neighbourhood of 
the chateau ; Caroline, too, was mysteriously missing. Her mother 
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had dispatched Luzita in search of her, but the emissary had not 
yet returned. Wild visions of disaster, of a daughter and a false 
friend vanishing together into the darkness, into the terrible unknown, 
shook the mother’s bosom. Snatching up her cloak, she rushed 
into the garden, hardly remembering to bid Patrick follow her. 
As they hurried down the terraces a white figure came towards 
them. 

‘Is that you, Caroline ?’ cried Madame Gérard. 

‘No, Madame; it is I, Luzita.’ 

‘ And Caroline ?’ questioned Madame Gérard. 

‘Have you seen Charlesworth ?’ cried Patrick at the same 
moment. 

‘He is coming. He waited to see Madame Gérard. Caroline 
is with him,’ returned the Marquesa ingenuously. 

‘He is still here? Thanks be to Maria!’ said Patrick. ‘ Let 
us find him at once.’ 

He ran down the terraces to the bottom of the garden and spoke 
Charlesworth’s name, low but urgently. A dark figure hurried to 
meet him. 

‘Is the boat there, Dillon? A thousand apologies! I have 
stayed here too long.’ 

‘Lucky for you, my boy, you have stayed. Lefroy must have 
betrayed us, for the convent is full of soldiers, and our best chance 
is to wait for the boat down here. Madame de Ferriet has gone 
to meet it, like the good friend she is, but she may miss it.’ 

‘Then we will hide you. They will not look for you here!’ 
cried Caroline. 

‘That you shall never do, Caroline,’ returned Charlesworth 
firmly ; ‘it’s not a man’s part to drag his women friends into diffi- 
culties of this kind.’ 

‘You are right, man,’ affirmed Patrick, with some pain in his 
voice. ‘ What must I feel at having drawn the Marquesa de Santa 
Coloma into our unfortunate adventure! God forgive me! But 
the game seemed worth the candle until it was played.’ 

‘What are you saying about me, Patricito,’ asked Luz, poised 
on the steps of the lowest terrace. 

‘That I can never forgive myself the situation in which I have 
placed you, Luzita,’ he returned in Spanish. 

‘Not you are to blame, my friend,’ she answered gravely, ‘ not 
you, but—ay de mi /—another. As to me, I do not want for pro- 
tection, either on earth or in heaven.’ 
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Madame Gérard arrived, somewhat out of breath, with unwonted 
rapidity of motion, The immediateness of Charlesworth’s danger 
had revived in her the generous heart of friendship which had 
seemed to fail in the stress of maternal solicitude. 

‘My child,’ she cried, seizing his two hands in her own, ‘ what 
a good thing we are here! If the English boat does not come we 
will hide you until we can find a French one to take you away.’ 

‘No, dear friend ’—Charlesworth kissed the two kind hands— 
‘I will accept no more from your generosity which I have already 
repaid ill enough. Captain Dillon and I are men, and young. 
We can take care of ourselves ; do not fear.’ 

Caroline had gone a little way into the wood beside the water, 
anxiously looking and listening for the boat. She hurried back, 
and said in an agitated voice, ‘There are people coming through 
the wood ; perhaps they are the soldiers.’ 

‘Very well; we will go to the other side,’ said Patrick with the 
coolness of one accustomed to such straits. ‘We can take to the 
water, if necessary. Keep them here as long as you can, ladies. 
Pretend to be alarmed: scream, faint—anything to delay them.’ 

He crept along in the shadow of the terrace wall, followed by 
Charlesworth, and the darkness of the little wood received them. 

They had not gone far when they became aware that on this 
side also there was a body of men drawing towards the shore of the 
little cove, and they retreated again to the edge of the garden to 
consult on a course. But they had hardly whispered each other 
when they were aware of the faint splash of approaching oars.’ 

‘The boat!’ they exchanged the word. 

‘We must make for it, as soon as we see it,’ said Patrick, ‘ and 
take our chance of drowning. In a minute there’ll be a shindy.’ 

Hesitating at what point to take the water, they peered out 
on the grassy platform of the garden, seeing, or divining, dark 
shapes beyond the glimmering figures of the three ladies. The 
oars had ceased to plash, and there was only the faint ripple of water 
from the bows as the boat shot up and drew round under the garden 
bank, speeding on the impetus of the suspended oars. The ladies 
gave a slight scream, but it was not the boat that caused their 
alarm. It was an apparition, too heavily footed to be ghostly, of 
a number of men whose headgear and dress, even in the dim-lit 
dark, affirmed them to be soldiers. The fugitives were prepared 
to leap for the boat amid a volley from both sides, for from their 
side also they were aware of a body of men pressing in towards the 
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garden. But just as the motion of the boat ceased, a low word of 
command, given in English, relieved the tension of their minds. 
These were not the enemy lining the shores of the little bay, but 
English troops, thrown out to protect the landing of the boat. 
As Patrick and Charlesworth hastened forward a man in a cocked 
hat, whose epaulettes and orders showed faintly in the night, 
stepped on land, followed closely by others. 

‘To whom have I the honour of speaking ?’ asked Patrick. 

‘ Admiral Cockburn, at your service, sir. Where is his Majesty 
the King of Spain ?’ 

‘I deeply regret to say he is still a prisoner.’ 

The admiral swore. 

‘You have let the rascally Frenchies catch him, and you and 
your mate are here? They should have sent British sailors on 
this job.’ 

‘The King of Spain, sir, has never escaped. My mate, Count 
d’Haguerty, has been caught by the police, and I have no one with 
me but an English gentleman escaped from prison.’ 

‘Then why the devil did you signal that the King of Spain was 
here, and bring me out in full fig, sir, with half a dozen boatloads 
of marines?’ And the admiral swore further. 

‘A thousand apologies, admiral. I made no signal. It was 
Lefroy the smuggler, who has, I suspect, turned traitor. Let us 
be off at once; there is a strong body of troops in the Convent of 
St. Gildas, and they may be upon us at any moment.’ 

‘I hope they will,’ said the admiral, ‘for the men are damned 
sick of hanging about these moorings, waiting for a parcel of Papists’ 
—the admiral had a Spanish priest on board his flagship— that 
can’t even keep a randy-voo. A brush with the enemy will do 
them good.’ 

‘His Majesty the King of Spain is the first to regret being 
unable to keep the appointment, sir. Let the blame rest on Count 
d’Haguerty and myself, Captain Dillon of the Ultonia Regiment. 
Do not fear, Luzita,’ he added in Spanish, turning to the Marquesa 
de Santa Coloma, who had drawn nearer, longing to understand 
what was passing, ‘I shall never betray the King.’ 

‘You are right, Patricito,’ she murmured, her white fingers 
laid on his sleeve. ‘ We will not betray him, but we will pray to 
Jesus and Maria to make him worthy of Spain.’ 

The admiral, aware of the ladies, took off his hat and deputed 
& younger officer to apologise in French for his intrusion. But 
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Madame Gérard responded immediately in excellent English, 
though in a tone the reverse of cordial; for these foreign soldiers 
and sailors, drawn up in considerable numbers on her own turf, 
roused in her a latent feeling of patriotic antagonism. Then, 
turning to the officers who had landed behind him, expectant of 
the rescued Majesty of Spain, the admiral issued his orders. Mean- 
while the young men took their last farewell of their friends, 
Patrick could hardly restrain his tears, as he pressed Luzita’s hand 
to his lips, and, invoking for her the blessing and protection of God 
and all the saints, implored her forgiveness for having persuaded 
her to compromise her honour and safety. She answered him 
with courageous consolations; and remembering what Talley- 
rand had taught her on the fatal evening which had revealed to 
Patrickjand herself of what metal their idol was made, she said to 
him : 

‘The King, after all, is but the symbol of Spain. Spain is still 
heroic, still noble ; we have still Spain to honour and to serve.’ 

Charlesworth spoke a few low words to Madame Gérard, but 
when he turned to Caroline he was silent, holding her hands in the 
darkness. The admiral was calling impatiently, and Patrick was 
already in the boat, but the cold soft hands still clung convulsively 
to his own. He tore them from him with actual force, ran to the 
boat, and jumped in. Patrick was seated in the bows, and just as 
the order was given to push off Luz came hurriedly to the bank 
and stooping over dropped something into his lap: 

‘Take it!’ she cried. ‘I had almost forgotten. Take it to 
the English lords—for the honour of Spain.’ 

It was the diamond necklace of the Villartas that lay there 
across his hand, warm from her neck and gleaming faintly even in 
the darkness. 

He stretched out his arm to return the necklace to its owner, 
but already the distance which divided them was too great. 

‘Never!’ he cried. ‘The diamonds are yours, and with the 
help of God and the saints, Luzita, I will give them back to you in 
Spain, our own noble unconquerable Spain.’ 

His voice died upon the waters fast widening between them, 
and the white shape of Luzita standing upon the shore faded as 
fast from his eyes as the boat leapt forward into the mystery, the 
spaciousness of the cool sea-scented night. 


THE END, 








